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| wish more people in charge 
of commercial training courses would 
realize that the choicest secretarial 
jobs time and again require a knowl- 
edge of the Ediphone,” says M. E. 
Preusser of the Employment Direc- 
tors Service. 

“Actually, there is a shortage of 
intelligent, educated secretaries who 
could step in and take over a job 
where the Ediphone is used. The sec- 


TEACH 
EDIPHONE 
VOICE WRITING 


Fdiphone 


Training’ 


Miss M. E. Preusser, Partner 
in the Employment Directors 
Service of New York. 


retary with this asset doesn’t have to 
worry about unemployment.” 

Miss Preusser agrees with scores 
of other employment specialists: The 
curriculum which includes the Edi- 
phone Secretarial Course is much 
more likely to help graduates get and 
hold jobs. For information, write 
Department of Educational Training. 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, 
New Jersey. 
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NLOCK DITTO OPPORTUNITY 
Equip students to win in TODAY'S Business 


FREE! This Authoritative 
Ditto Methods Monograph, 
and “Ditto, Its Use and Oper- 
ation’ —makes Ditto instruc- 
tion easy through simple 
question-and-answer lessons. 
We will supply your entire class. 


liquid or Gelatin Type Duplicators 
Ditto duplicators are priced 
from $3.95; every school and 


duplicators. 
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teacher can have Ditto benefits. 

Illustrated: Self-feeding Ditto @ 

R-4 for paper up to 9" by 14’. 
Prints anything typed, written 

or drawn, 1 to 8 colors at once, ; 

50 to 75 copies per minute. 

$89.50 with 12 Ditto films. ; 

Because Ditto Leads, Ditto offers ; 

both gelatin and liquid type : : 


Today, students who are not Ditto-trained are definitely 
handicapped. 

Up to a few years ago the business world regarded Ditto 
machines simply as duplicators. Quite an upset, quite a change, 
took place when it dawned on Business and Accounting 
that Ditto isa METHOD—an error-proof One-Writing Pay- 
roll, Order-Invoice, Accounts Receivable Method and Pro- 
duction Method. 

As a result, systems and routines by the thousands have 
changed and are changing to the Ditto way. Students who 
don’t know Ditto Methods are just that far behind the times! 
It’s up to you to equip them for business-as-it-is! 


GET THIS MONOGRAPH 


“A New Trend in Accounting,” has been prepared by no 
less a business systems authority than W. B. Castenholz, 
(Pres., Accountancy Training Institute). It details the im- 
portant Ditto Methods story. And the companion booklet, 
“Ditto, Its Use and Operation,” belongs in your business 
literature library. Write for both! 


SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION 
TESTS... DITTO-INK-PRINTED 
Standard, authoritative series graded 


for length and difficulty, including 
teachers’ dictation manual. $1.50. 


Ditto 


639 So. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please 
( ) Send me “Ditto, Its Use and Operation.” 
) “A New Trend in Accounting.” 
) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me. 
) Send me Shorthand Tests on approval. 
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Cost of Monroe Educators comes 
back a hundredfold 


by M. M. SIGLER 


View of the Office Machine Classroom in the Terre Haute Commercial College. As 
part of its diversified equipment this progressive school has five Monroe Educators. 


S business has continued to advance 
to higher degrees of speed and 
efficiency, so has the demand for calcu- 
lating machine training increased stead- 
ily during the past few years. Office 
managers find that their assistants no 
longer have the time to solve mathemat- 
ical problems by paper and pencil ; they 
use these speedy little machines, thereby 
saving health, time, and dollars. In gen- 
eral, employers expect not only book- 
keepers and general office workers to be 
able to use calculating machines but also 
stenographers and secretaries, and this 
trend is particularly emphasized by the 
fact that many young men arid women 
who are employed by day in steno- 
gtaphic and secretarial positions attend 
evening schools to secure machine train- 
ing in order to advance to more remu- 
nerative positions. 
At the Terre Haute Commercial Col- 
lege, since 1935 the demand for calcu- 


lating machine training has increased 
400%. While many students enroll for 
this work alone, 62.3% of the student 
body take it along with the regular 
stenographic, secretarial, and accounting 
courses. Students are given tests at regu- 
lar intervals and a final one before se- 
curing the certificate of proficiency in 
machine operation; all these tests cover 
accuracy, duration, short-cuts, and speed. 

No school can afford not to own a 
number of Monroe Educators, for the 
immediate cash outlay comes back a 
hundredfold when the business men in 
the community realize the school has 
competent, speedy operators who can 
successfully fill positions in their offices. 
Furthermore, when a student has be- 
come proficient on the Educator he can 
readily adapt himself to the other types 
of Monroe machines, both electric and 
hand operated. 

In all of the many progressive busi- 


M. M. SIGLER 
President, Terre Haute 
Commercial College, Inc. 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


ness colleges today, and one is to be 
found in every locality, there will be 
calculators; and one will find coming 
from these colleges of high reputation 
graduates capably handling positions 
which require a diversity of training 
—stenographic, secretarial, accounting, 
plus Monroe operation. 


THE MONROE EDUCATOR ~a complete crank 
type adding-calculator specially made and priced 
for school use. Write for information. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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A SIGNIFICANT 
STATEMENT 
FROM MR. DRIEU: 


“Students graduating from commercial or secretaria! 
courses who are not thoroughly Dictaphone-trained 
find themselves distinctly handicapped when apply- 


ing to us for positions.” 


George A. Drieu, Assistant Secretary, Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut 


alee many other organizations from 


coast to coast have wisely set the 
same rigid standards for secretarial 
applicants. For it has been their expe- 
rience that the Dictaphone-trained girl 
is much better prepared to take on more 
important office responsibilities in a 


shorter time. 


Many of today’s women executives have 
started their careers with the Dicta- 
phone Certificate of Proficiency. And 
the 50 hours’ practical office experience 
that the Dictaphone Business Practice 
Course provides will prove an invalu- 
able asset to your pupils when they first 


step into the business world! 


Write today for complete details about this consistently 


successful course. There is no obligation. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


420 Lexington Avenue New York City 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Research 


“Two grave defects of educational research are: first, 
it trics to measure precisely the obvious; second, it at- 
temp!s to measure the immeasurable.”' This statement 
is so pertinent to the field of business education that it 
deserves some further consideration. Does this state- 
ment not precisely indicate the status of much of the 
research that is going on in business education at the 
present time? We attempt many times to measure pre- 
cisely that which we already know. Hundreds of follow- 
up studies are made which tell us for the n’th time that 
which we already know: that we are training too many 
stenographers and bookkeepers and not enough general 
clerical and distributive occupational workers; that too 
many of our people do not get jobs or that if they do get 
jobs, these are frequently in areas in which no training 
was given. Follow-up studies can probably be of con- 
siderable value if they are properly used but mere 
repetition of the obvious is futile. 

When we have discovered a situation we must deter- 
mine what we can do about it—either the situation dis- 


1Dr. Harold Laski, London School of Economics, now visiting profes- 
sor at Columbia University, New York City, as qucted in the February, 
1939, issue of the Clearing House. 


Why are business teachers so slow in the development 
of consumer business education? Is it because of self 
satisfaction and indifference or is it because we do not 
fully understand the nature and importance of this new 
trend in education ? Is it possible that we are still groping 
in the byways of the controversy over vocational and 
non-vocational values in business education? Or is it 
possible that we have not been able to see clearly the 
nature of the relationship which exists between producer 
or technical business education and consumer, or non- 
technical business education? Or, are we willing to ac- 
cept the philosophy that business education is strictly 
vocational and that it has no other value or objective 
than the preparation of a group of clerical workers who 
are strict conformists to the will and methods of business, 
and possibly a few embryo entrepreneurs ? 

Any attempt to answer the question listed here must 
lead to the acknowledgment that business, business edu- 
cation, and consumer business education are terms which 
have not been adequately defined by business teachers. 
It is not the purpose of this article to present technical 
definitions for these terms but it might not be out of 
place to attempt to delimit the meanings of some of them. 
Business has been restricted in the teaching of economics 
and in business education to a meaning which coincides 
with the concepts of profits, earnings, and production. 
Business education has been producer education. Its sole 
objective has been to prepare producers to enter the 
competitive field of business. It would seem that we have 
lost sight of the fact that it takes two to make a contract 
or to complete a business transaction. We sometimes 
forget that the productive capacity of an individual 
measures his consumptive possibilities. 
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Producer and Consumer Viewpoints Should be Presented 


Ambition 


covered is one that can be solved by us as individuals, 
by all of education or either it is a problem that must be 
solved by the entire nation. 

There is possibly some value to a follow-up for the 
researcher himself, but he should not assume that even 
this value will be of much significance unless it is ap- 
plied. 

We also spend far more time on trying to measure the 
immeasurable and indeterminable :—what our objectives 
should be, precisely what occupations they are going to 
enter, vocational aptitude, etc. Research can be of con- 
siderable value in improving our services to the extent 
to which education is a science. This is undoubtedly true. 
However, we must recognize that education is even more 
an art and a philosophy than it is a science, and to the 
extent that it is these, our problems must be approached 
through improved teaching skill and by cooperative effort 
toward achieving an agreement about the things for 
which we are striving, rather than by statistical compila- 
tion or formal experimental technique to determine the 
unimportant superiority of one method of attaining a 
trivial detail as compared to another method. 

—Herbert A. Tonne. 


Practically every individual functions during most of 
his wakeful hours as a producer but he must also find 
time to function as a consumer. The two functions ap- 
pear to be opposed to each other at times but really 
they are complementary to each other. When the drug- 
gist sells sulphur he gives just as little as possible in 
quantity for as much money as he can get. But when he 
goes down the street to buy a pair of shoes his philosophy 
of business changes for he wants just as much shoe as 
he can get for as little money as possible. If he earns five 
thousand dollars a year by his productive activities, he 
has consumptive possibilities also equal to that amount. 
Which is more important, that he should be a better 
producer, or that he should be a better consumer? He 
would probably be better if he could improve both func- 
tions, but in too many cases the productive function is 
overemphasized. Consumer education should do some- 
thing about the development of the consumer function. 

Since a large volume of the world’s business is trans- 
acted with individual consumers is it not possible to 
stretch the imagination a little and discover that con- 
sumer education may also be included under the scope 
and meaning of business education? We must admit and 
recognize the two different philosophies involved, how- 
ever, and be willing to help the individual increase his 
productive power in one class and then, in another, 
help him to become a better consumer. As a producer in 
business he must be a good advertiser, a capable sales- 
person, and he must have a grasp of business sagacity 
beyond the average level of producers. 

The consumer, operating on the other philosophy, must 
develop sales resistance, he must generally be on the 
(Concluded on page 10) 


CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Business Experience 


At a recent meeting of business educators someone 
suggested that programs of training for prospective 
commercial teachers should include the requirement that 
all such trainees should have some business experience. 
As usual, the suggestion was met with time-worn argu- 
ments offered to prove the impracticability of any such 
requirement. Comment on these arguments would be 
futile. But a word should be said in answer to a ques- 
tion put by a teacher-trainer who was present. ‘“What 
is ‘business experience’ ?” 

The implication of this question is that business ex- 
perience is a nebulous sort of expression which covers 
all kinds of business contacts, most of which have little 
or no significance for business education. Will one be 
a better bookkeeping teacher for having worked in a 
shipping room? But that is “business experience.” 
Would you employ a shorthand teacher because she had 
“clerked” in a store? But that is “business experience.” 
The bank messenger is getting business experience, but 
will that make him a better teacher of typewriting? 

Now there are many answers to these questions run- 
ning all the way from stout denial of the efficacy of 
such business experience as an important factor in com- 
mercial teacher training to fantastic claims that it meets 
all reasonable requirements for job contacts as a phase 
of teacher training. 


It should be obvious that when one recommends “‘busi- 
ness experience” in connection with commercial teacher 
training, he refers to a kind that will be pertinent to 
the program of training of which it is a part. 


A Testing 


Bookkeeping students have had trouble with the Na- 
tional Clerical Bookkeeping Ability Test. Why? Many 
reasons; but the outstanding one is their inability to 
find and correct a mistake—or mistakes—and thus make 
final results on a problem involving the complete ac- 
counting cycle come out correctly. 

In commenting on this test one member of the Joint 
Committee on Tests points out that it is a principle of 
testing never to have a test so set up as to allow an 
error made in one part to carry through all succeeding 
parts and affect results at the end of the test—or words 
to that effect. Right. That is a sound testing principle 
to be applied whenever a more vital principle does not 
override it. 

Perhaps the most important testing principle is to set 
up your test in such a way as to measure what you set 
out to measure. 
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For the teacher of advanced or vocational shorihand 
—the one who rounds out the pupil’s training just be- 
fore graduation and employment—stenographic experi- 
ence is essential. For the teacher of vocational type- 
writing typing experience is desirable. For th. one 
whose responsibility it is to prepare people for »ook- 
keeping positions, experience as a bookkeeper i- im- 
portant. This is what is meant by “business experi- 
ence.” Everyone knows this; but few there are who re- 
flect this knowledge in their discussion of “business ex- 
perience” as a requirement for vocational business 
teachers. To do so would make it less easy to mect the 
proposal with claims of its impracticability or nebulosity. 

There may be no potent reason why teachers of the 
elementary principles of bookkeeping, typewritiny, or 
shorthand should have had pertinent occupation:! ex- 
perience (a better term than business experience) ; but, 
there is every reason why teachers of the advanced or 
vocational phases of these subjects should be sufficiently 
experienced in the callings for which they are giving 
training to be reasonably intelligent about their specific 
requirements. 

There is no more reason to believe that one who has 
never functioned as a stenographer will be able to an- 
ticipate the needs of her pupils on their first jobs than 
there is to assume that one who has never functioned 
as a carpenter can be relied upon to train another to 
build a house. 

At least let’s quit quibbling over the meaning of “busi- 
ness experience” and deal with the question of its im- 
portance in business education on its merits. 


Principle 


Now in a bookkeeping ability test one seeks to meas- 
ure ability to “keep a set of books.” Finding and cor- 
recting errors is a part of the bookkeeper’s job. His 
errors will affect the final results of his work. There- 
fore, if he is to be adequately tested from the standpoint 
of competency he must be tested on all phases of his 
work, including that which has to do with finding and 
correcting errors. 


In a subject matter bookkeeping course test this may 
not be necessary, but in a vocational bookkeeping test 
it is most essential. 


The implication of this is that more cycle work should 
be given to insure accuracy and facility in putting one’s 
finger on what has caused obvious error in final out- 
comes of an accounting project. 
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TION 


Articulation of Collegiate Courses 
In Shorthand and Typewriting 


kKEPORT I saw some time ago 

stated that shorthand and type- 
writing were taught in at least one 
colleg:ate institution even before the 
turn of the century. At the present 
time ‘hey appear in the curricula of 
over half of the colleges having 
membership in the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Schools of 
Business. How many of the non- 
men: ber colleges offer courses in 
shorthand and typewriting is not 
known, but one might believe, with- 
out being too irrational, that this fig- 
ure s in keeping with the former 
prop rtion. The growth of these 
sub;ects in college, however, has 
been largely confined to the last ten 
years. 
Articulation—Two Points of View 


In spite of the growing popularity 
of shorthand and typewriting courses 
in college, these 
two subjects con- 
tinue to command 
increasing enroll- 
menis in high 
school, A question 
arises as to 
whether the train- 
offered by one 
level overlaps the 
training offered 
by the other. The 
issue is met by 
two points of 
view as evidenced 
in the articulation 
practices of col- 
leges. One group 
of colleges admits 
that its training 
might duplicate 
high school train- 
ing and to avoid 
the charge articu- 
lation programs 
have been adopt- 
ed. The other 
group admits of nothing more than a 
healthy amount of duplication, and 
its means of articulation with the 
high school program is mainly 
through the enrichment of its pro- 
gram. Let us look further into the 
activities and points of view of each 
of these two groups. 


Articulation Programs 
The articulation programs of the 
colleges that have adopted them may 
be explained under the following 
three plans: 
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by S. J. Wanous 


Department of Business Administration 
University of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 


Plan I. Under this plan of articu- 
lation colleges do not give any be- 
ginning training in shorthand or 
typewriting. To take their first 
courses in these subjects one must 
have had beginning training in them 
elsewhere. Either a test or the high 
school transcript is used as a basis 
for entrance into the college courses. 

Colleges using this plan definitely 
avoid the ‘“‘duplication-of-high- 
school-work”’ charge. This plan 
penalizes the student who has failed 
to take shorthand and typewriting in 
high school, however. 

Plan II. Under this plan of ar- 
ticulation the college gives beginning 


University of Arizona Campus 


training in shorthand and _ typewrit- 
ing, but these courses must be taken 
without credit. Both the beginner 
and the student whose previous 
training is inadequate to enable him 
to maintain the pace set in the first 
credit courses of the college must 
enroll in these beginning courses. 
Colleges using this plan avoid the 
charge that the college is duplicating 
high school work for credit. The 
student, however, is again penalized 
in having to take more courses than 


« 


are normally included in a regular 
college course. 

Plan 11]. Under this plan of ar- 
ticulation the college gives beginning 
training in shorthand and _ typewrit- 
ing, and these courses may be taken 
for credit by students who have not 
had them previously. Students who 
have had this training in high school 
may enroll for these courses, but 
they must do the work without 
credit. 

Obviously, if the student has not 
had this training in high school, he 
isn’t duplicating his high school work 
by taking these courses in college. 
Despite this statement, the college 
using this plan of articulation may 
be charged with giving for credit 
training of a high school grade. 


Articulation Through Enrichment 


There is a recent movement on 
the part of a num- 
ber of colleges to 
disregard articu- 
lation policies, 
and at the same 
time to give be- 
ginning courses in 
shorthand and 
typewriting for 
full credit to all 
enrollees. The rea- 
sons for this 
movement are 
worth looking in- 
to. 

In the first 
place, the  func- 
tions of these 
courses are differ- 
ent for the two 
levels of training. 
The general aim 
of the high school 
is socialization; 
that of the college 
is specialization. 
In high school the 
vocational aim of these two courses is 
by no means the only one. A group of 
forty commercial teachers I ques- 
tioned a few months:ago supported 
their offerings in shorthand and type- 
writing by giving the following 
values resulting from training in 
them: 

(1) To serve as a core around 
which complete business training is 
built. Students like shorthand and 
typewriting, and educators, recogniz- 
ing the importance of interest in 
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learning, are capitalizing on this 
manifestation by organizing a well- 
rounded body of information 
around them. This plan has tre- 
mendous possibilities and will no 
doubt be publicized at greater length 
in the future. 

(2) To give opportunity for ex- 
ploration. Our programs of guidance 
and aptitude testing are not yet de- 
veloped to the fine point necessary 
in directing absolutely the course se- 
lections of students. Consequently, 
the beginning shorthand and _ type- 
writing courses are exploratory for 
all students; they reveal valuable 
guidance information to both those 
students who do and those who do 
not succeed in them. 

(3) To give training which in- 
creases personal efficiency. The 
reader is undoubtedly familiar with 
the personal use values claimed for 
typewriting. Enthusiastic shorthand 
educators and students have made 
and are making similar claims for 
the study of shorthand. 


(4) To supplement training for 
other occupations. Clerks, salesmen, 
journalists, lawyers, bookkeepers — 
all need typewriting and many could 
benefit from a study of shorthand. 
Almost all of the forty teachers con- 
tributing this information on values 
of high school shorthand and _ type- 
writing courses recognized this func- 
tion as being very important. 


(5) To prepare students for 
stenographic and secretarial posi- 
tions. The reader, of course, recog- 
nizes this value as being the original 
and most obvious one. 

In the college, on the other hand, 
shorthand and typewriting are 
usually given as training for com- 
mercial teaching ; sometimes as train- 
ing for secretarial work. In either 
case the training is definitely spe- 
cialized, and because the student 
bodies are more mature and _ better 
suited to formal education, the work 
is more intensive and standards of 
accomplishment are higher. 


In the second place, we are fast 
learning that if properly taught, 
shorthand and typewriting are ca- 
pable of challenging the learning 
abilities of any college student. Col- 
lege catalogues are filled with the 
names of subjects that appear also in 
the high school program of studies. 
In these cases duplication of train- 
ing is avoided through the enrich- 
ment of collegiate offerings. College 
approved methods and materials have 
been developed to make any number 
of secondary-school courses really 
worth while for college students. 
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This same plan can be extended to 
include shorthand and typewriting. 
The popularity of these courses 
among college students, the demand 
for college-trained secretaries, and 
the results accomplished by collegiate 
programs speak for themselves. 
They point definitely to the need for 
college courses in shorthand and 
typewriting. 

In offering these courses in the 
college for full credit, there need be 
little duplication of high school train- 
ing. The college has a definite func- 


tion to perform—the training of see- 
retaries and teachers of secretarial 
subjects. It can and should perform 
this function by providing a type of 
training that is of collegiate caliber, 
This means that it must establish 
higher standards of performance; it 
must provide more intensive train- 
ing; it must search for and adopt 
teaching methods which are particu- 
larly suited to a higher level of train- 
ing; and it must organize and use 
college-brand textbooks and insiruc- 
tional materials, 


PRODUCER AND CONSUMER VIEWPOINTS SHOULD 
BE PRESENTED 


(Continued from page 7) 


defensive, and he must be able to an- 
alyze business situations from the 
consumer’s viewpoint. Naturally his 
field of specialization as a producer 
lies outside the field of his experi- 
ences as aconsumer. The specialized 
knowledge he has acquired as a pro- 
ducer is of little value to him when 
he goes shopping. It must be clear 
then, that consumer business educa- 
tion is correct terminology and that 
consumer business education is com- 
plementary to producer education in- 
so-far as the functions of the indi- 
vidual consumer is concerned. 


Technical business — eduction 
should be studied strictly fron: the 
producer’s viewpoint, but consumer 
business education must look at busi- 
ness and analyze it from the consum- 
er’s viewpoint. The two types of 
business education should be ap- 
proached independently even if they 
are complementary to each other, and 
the business teacher should be liberal 
enough to present each philosophy 
fearlessly and forcefully—aA. 
Colvin, Treasurer, National Council 
of Business Education. 


Model Store Aids Merchants 


A model business training store where 
persons more than seventeen years of 
age can get free instruction in store man- 
agement and operation has been organ- 
ized by the Brooklyn (New York) Flat- 
bush Chamber of Commerce in coopera- 
tion with the WPA-Adult Education pro- 
gram of New York City. It has been 
undertaken as a move to reduce the high 
percentage of failures among New York’s 
115,000 independent neighborhood stores 
and specialty shops. The model store, 
specializing in retail merchandising is op- 
erated entirely by students enrolled in 
the WPA courses. 

The shop, fixtures and merchandise are 
provided by the Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Adult Education program’s de- 
partment of distribution, commercial divi- 
sion, supplies the teachers and supervises 
training. The “students” include small 
storekeepers in the neighborhood who 
come for training, young men and wom- 
en who want to become storekeepers, and 
unemployed persons hopeful that the ex- 
perience will help them get a job. 

Every phase of store operation and 
management is taught. The students get 
lessons in simple and efficient inventory 
and pricing systems, money-saving store 
practices, sales promotion and window 
display. 

A survey by the commercial division 
is reported to show that each year thous- 
ands of small businesses fail because 


their owners never had adequate train- 
ing in store management. The survey 
also is said to indicate that only to a 
limited extent are large stocks and mod- 
ern fixtures vital factors in successful 
store operation. 

Both buying and selling are specialized 
crafts in which the shopkeeper, if he is 
to avoid poor trade and the threat of 
bankruptcy, must be reasonably expert, 
it was found. 

The model training store is manned 
and serviced exclusively by men and 
women registered in classes directed by 
the Adult Education Department of dis- 
tribution. This department is responsible 
for twenty-one business courses which, 
under thirty-four instructors, are now 
being given at fifteen educational centers 
throughout the city. 

Among these courses are credits and 
collections, salesmanship, advertising, 
photography in advertising, radio adver- 
tising, business organization, business 
law, traffic management, codes and cables, 
vocational journalism, real estate man- 
agement, marketing, banking principles, 
banking practice and consumer informa- 
tion. 

Training hours at the store are from 
9 A.M. to 5 P.M. on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday. Fridays are 
reserved for individual instruction and 
special student project work. It is plan- 
ned to start evening classes. 
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Secretarial Practice at Hunter College 


by James R. Meehan 


Instructor in Charge of Office and Machine Practice 


HE course entitled Theory and 

Practice of Secretarial Work of- 
fered at Hunter College is required 
for all students in the secretarial 
teacher-training and general secre- 
tarial divisions of the Business Eco- 
nomics Department. Students in the 
accounting division of the depart- 
ment may elect the course if they 
have a net typing speed of fifty 
words a minute and the ability to 
take dictation of a syllabic intensity 
of i4 at the rate of 100 words a 
minute, 

\V hen Secretarial Practice was 
firs: offered in the fall of 1936, there 
were fewer than twenty students en- 
rolled in the course. The organiza- 
tion, equipment, and _ instructional 
problems were comparatively simple. 
Now the maximum enrollment is 
thirty-six in each of the several sec- 
tions of the course. The increased 
enrollment created a need for addi- 
tional equipment and the preparation 
of caretully organized schedules, if 
all students were to be given equal 
opportunities to use all the equip- 
ment. 

The class meets four hours a week 
during one semester of the senior 
year; therefore, there is no time for 
preliminary exploratory work or de- 
ferred specialization. A typing test, 
not unlike the O’Dell Minimum Es- 
sentials Test, is given during the 
first meeting of the class and stu- 
dents are assigned to different sec- 
tions in accordance with their typing 
abilities. The nine students with the 
best net typing speeds are assigned 


Hunter College 
New York, N. Y. 


to transcribing machines and_ the 
next group of students is assigned to 
duplicating machines. The third 
group of students is assigned to the 
filing division, and the poorest typists 
are assigned to a general secretarial 
group, where they have greater op- 
portunities for improving their type- 
writing speed and transcription rate. 
Every member of the class is al- 
lotted exactly the same amount of 
time, fifteen hours, in each of the 
four sections. The first assignment 
has no bearing upon the opportuni- 
ties afforded each student or on the 
final grade. 


Aims of the Course 


One of the aims of the course is 
to give each student a mastery of 
the fundamental operations of the 
more widely used duplicating and 
transcribing machines. The develop- 


Students Learning the Fundamental Operations of Duplicating, Transcribing and Dictating Machines 


ment of a vocational or marketable 
skill is not one of the aims of the 
course although students frequently 
obtain initial office positions as trans- 
scribing machine operators. A study 
of the use and operation of the cal- 
culating, listing, billing, and book- 
keeping machines is not included be- 
cause a separate course, Office and 
Machine Practice, covers the opera- 
tion and use of these machines. 

The general information consid- 
ered essential for secretarial training 
is presented by assigning readings 
from two texts: The Secretary's 
Handbook by Taintor and Monro, 
and Applied Secretarial Practice by 
SoRelle and Gregg. Most of the busi- 
ness forms in the SoRelle and Gregg 
work pad are prepared by the stu- 
dents on their own time, although 
some forms are prepared by the gen- 
eral secretarial students during the 
regular class session. 


Machine Transcription 


All students receive training in the 
operation of both the Dictaphone 
and Ediphone transcribing machines 
because most of them are members 
of the secretarial teacher-training di- 
vision of the department. 

Three different types of permanent 
practice records are used by the op- 
erators: Dictaphone business prac- 
tice records, Dictaphone training 
course records, and Ediphone stand- 
ard practice records. In addition to 
the transcription of the permanent 
practice records, each operator tran- 
scribes at least two soft commercial 
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records. The progress of each op- 
erator is recorded daily on a Dicta- 
phone Transcription Error Chart or 
an Ediphone Self-Analysis Tran- 
scription Chart, depending upon the 
type of machine used by the oper- 
ator. There is a copy of the Secre- 
tary’s Deskbook, a combined hand- 
book and dictionary, in each oper- 
ator’s desk so that the spelling, sylla- 
bication, or meaning of a word may 
be checked in the shortest possible 
time. 

Upon completion of the fifteen 
hours allotted to transcription, the 
students take a test for Certificates 
of Proficiency. To receive a cer- 
tificate an operator must transcribe 
five full-page mailable letters in an 
hour. The directors of the Dicta- 
phone and Ediphone placement 
bureaus aid the certified candidates 
in securing positions. 


Duplicating 

The duplicating section consists of 
five different types of equipment: a 
gelatin duplicator, the Rotary Ditto; 
a fluid duplicator, The Standard 
New Process Duplicator; an off-set 
duplicator, the Model 40 Multigraph 
Duplicator; a stencil duplicator, the 
Model 96 Mimeograph Duplicator ; 
and Mimeograph illuminated draw- 
ing board. 

The students in the duplicating 
section are assigned to two groups: 
the first group devotes its time to the 
operation of the Mimeograph dupli- 
cator and the Mimeograph_illumi- 
nated drawing board, while the sec- 
ond group starts with the operation 
of the Ditto, the Standard, and the 
Multigraph duplicators. The groups 
change during the seventh and eighth 
sessions. 

Every duplicating machine oper- 
ator receives a separate set of in- 
structions for the operation of each 
machine. Included in the instructions 
are the location of the machine, a 
list of the supplies necessary for its 
operation, and brief instructions, ar- 
ranged in the operating order. A set 
of jobs is attached to. the instruc- 
tions, but most of the time is spent in 
duplicating material of a more prac- 
tical nature. A copy of each job is 
initialed, dated, and filed as an aid 
in rating the student’s work. 

The gelatin duplicator is used for 
duplicating assignments that do not 
exceed fifty copies. Four methods 
of preparing masters are mentioned 
by Barnhart,’ but because: of time 
limitations only two of these meth- 
ods, the carbon paper and the Ditto 
pencil are used at Hunter College. 


1 Barnhart, Wilbur S.: Ditto, Its Use and Oper- 
ation, Ditto, Inc., p. 10.° 
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The fluid duplicator is used for 
assignments consisting of from 50 
to 200 copies. Master copies are pre- 
pared by placing the coated side of a 
sheet of duplicating carbon paper 
against the back of the master sheet 
and typing or writing with a pencil 
on the face of the master. The aver- 
age master will produce approximate- 
ly 200 copies. 

The Multigraph duplicator is a 
self-feeding, electrically operated 
machine. The operators may write, 
typewrite, trace or draw upon a paper 
master called a “DupliMAT” or upon 
a thin metal sheet called a “Duplex” 
plate. No set type is used with this 
duplicator. The machine uses a spe- 
cial ink and a repellent called “Re- 
pelex.” The master copy is clamped 
upon one cylinder and the image is 
offset upon another cylinder which 
has been covered with a rubber blan- 
ket. The copy paper comes in contact 
with the offset image. The machine 
is thoroughly demonstrated and 
carefully studied before a student is 
allowed to operate it alone. 

The Mimeograph duplicator used 
for instructional purposes is an elec- 
trically-operated machine with an 
automatic paper feeding device. ““he 
machine is also equipped with an 
automatic interleaver called an 
“Autoslip.” After the machine has 
been demonstrated, students are 
given an illustrated Mimeograph 
Service Book as well as a set of spe- 
cial instructions. Before the expira- 
tion of the training period each op- 
erator must cut, run, and clean sev- 
eral stencils without assistance from 
the instructor. 

The Mimeograph illuminated 
drawing board is presented with the 
Mimeograph duplicator. The stu- 
dents use it for drawing, tracing, rul- 
ing, lettering, and writing shorthand 
outlines. 

Filing 

The students in the filing section 
use the text and equipment necessary 
for the Library Bureau twenty- 
period course in filing! Each student 
is expected to read the entire text 
and complete three filing assign- 
ments: Job 1, Practice in Indexing 
and Application of Filing Rules; 
Job 2, Practice in Indexing and AIl- 
phabetizing Titles; and Job 3, Prac- 
tice in Inspecting, Reading, Inde.x- 
ing, Coding and Sorting Corres pond- 
ence. Upon completion of the course, 
the students take the Library Bureau 
test covering the! twenty-period 
course. All students receiving a 
grade of 90 or better are entitled to 
filing certificates. They compete for 
them with as keen an interest as is 
found in a high school group. If 


there is any additional time after the 
completion of the twenty - period 
course, it is devoted to a study of the 
Russell-Soundex system of filing, 
During the term each class attends 
a lecture on filing given at the Rem- 
ington-Rand Building in New York. 
After the lecture the students are 
given an opportunity to inspect the 
filing and business equipment dis- 
played in the show room of this com- 
pany. 


General Secretarial 


Most of the work in the general 
secretarial section is of a remcdial 
nature, As the first step in the im- 
provement of transcription, the stu- 
dents transcribe shorthand plates 
from either the Gregg Writer or the 
Pitman’s Journal. Business forms 
not included in the home assignn ents 
are prepared to familiarize the stu- 
dents with the use of the more w ‘ely 
used forms, and if possible to im- 
prove the typing of figures and spe- 
cial characters. Occasionally, iiter- 
rupted dictation is presented «s it 
might be presented in a busines» of- 
fice; however, this dictation must 
necessarily be given before and not 
during the regular class period. 

The general secretarial work of 
the students is interrupted at times 
so that each student may have a op- 
portunity to use three additional sec- 
retarial office machines. These ma- 
chines are the Varityper, and _ the 
dictating and the shaving machines. 

The Varitypist has a choice of six 
different type plates or “shuttles” for 
writing’ letters, business forms, sten- 
cils, and duplimats. The main prob- 
lem in the operation of the Varityper 
is the mastery of an entirely differ- 
ent touch; each key must be driven 
all the way down or “bucketed’’ be- 
fore the impression hammer will 
strike. 

The inclusion of a dictating and a 
shaving machine in a general secre- 


~tarial section rather than in a tran- 


scription section probably calls for 
an explanation. This equipment is 
used by the general secretarial stu- 
dents so that all the equipment may 
be utilized during the regular class 
period. The transcribing machine 
operators may use the dictating and 
shaving machines during the twenty 
minute interval between classes. 
The dictating and shaving ma- 
chines are taught simultaneously be- 
cause the shaving of a commercial 
record is a short and simple opera- 
tion if the imprinted end of the rec- 
ord is on the right side of the man- 
drel, the end gate completely shut, 
and if the shaving knife is set prop- 
(Concluded on page 14) 
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The Teaching of Bookkeeping 


Why Methods Courses? 


AM still for teaching two years of 
| bookkeeping in the high school, 
be it right or wrong ;—one year of 
modified bookkeeping—junior busi- 
ness training for all commercial pu- 
pils and one year of good old-fash- 
ined vocational bookkeeping (in 
short units) for a selected group who 
can profit by it. 

Bou kkeeping may or may not be an 
ideal course for the “modern” high 
schoo. commercial department, yet to 
those of us in teacher training work, 
there is but one answer, “They still 
teach) it in the commercial depart- 
meni- and someone must teach it, so 
what” Until the time comes when 
book’ ceping is no longer an integral 
part of every commercial program, 
we \\.l! have to prepare commercial 
teachers who can teach the subject. 


Teachers Need Special Training 


If we are to have good teachers of 
bookkeeping, we must train them for 
that specific objective and not for 
some other objective such as certified 
public accounting. Some of us may 
even go so far as to claim that the 
teacher who spends all his time and 
energy On gaining expertness in ac- 
counting theory 
and practice must 
surely neglect 
other equally es- 
sential teaching 
factors. The pros- 
pective commer- 
cial teacher who 
has had too much 
college or univer- 
sity accounting is 
too apt to attempt 
to put all his 
knowledge into 
practice during 
his first year or 
two of high school 
bookkeeping. 

Sufficient theo- 
ry and practice in 
accounting pro - 
cedures should be 
completed until 
confidence and knowledge of sub- 
ject matter is at least a little be- 
yond that which will actually be 
needed for teaching the subject in 
high school classes. Aside from the 
ability to keep several steps ahead of 
the pupil in modern bookkeeping and 
accounting principles and practices, 
what about the ability to impart in- 
formation to others in a clear and 
convincing manner? Any experienced 
teacher of bookkeeping can add a 
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by Earl W. Atkinson 


Director of Commercial Teacher Training 
San Jose State College 
San Jose, California 


“The prospective teacher of book- 
keeping, possessing desirable 
qualifications for teaching, aside 
from the essential background of 
sufficient knowledge of account- 
ing, must also be trained in busi- 
ness machines, in business math- 
ematics, in handwriting, in oral 
English, in business law, in busi- 
ness organization, and other allied 
subjects, Knowledge and _ skill 
courses in these essentials should 
always be followed by a good 
course in methods in teaching 
bookkeeping and allied subjects 
in the secondary schools.” 


dozen abilities, aside from knowledge 
of subject matter, that is needed be- 
fore one is able to enter the ranks of 
a good teacher of bookkeeping. 

The prospective teacher of book- 
keeping, possessing desirable qualifi- 
cations for teaching, aside from the 


“The prospective teacher of bookkeeping must also be trained in business machines.”’ 


essential background of sufficient 
knowledge of accounting, must also 
be trained in business machines, in 
business mathematics, in handwrit- 
ing, in oral English, in business law, 
in business organization, and other 
allied subjects. Knowledge and skill 
courses in these essentials should al- 
ways be followed by a good course in 
methods in teaching bookkeeping and 
allied subjects in the secondary 
schools, 


You may have a right to question 
why we still offer a methods course 
in bookkeeping and accounting when 
prospective commercial and business 
teachers have probably covered the 
field well in excess of what they will 
be called upon to actually “teach” in 
the high school. To which we will 
again answer, “do you mean to tell 
us that just because the student is 
qualified and trained to the extent 
that he may become an expert or 
near-expert accountant, that he is 
equally qualified to impart that 
knowledge and skill to others, es- 
pecially to pupils of secondary school 
age?” All of us have surely seen ex- 
pert typists and stenographers who 
would not rate very high as class- 
room teachers until they have had 
their skill supplemented with suf- 
ficient teacher-training in that field. 
We have also seen teachers doing an 
excellent job of teaching shorthand 
and typing who would not rate 
“tops” as qualified and skilled typists 
and stenographers. 

A few words about that methods 
course. Personally, I like to use the 
materials 
which the student 
teacher will actu- 
ally use his 
high school teach- 
ing. That means 
that we will drop 
down to some 
popular high 
school bookkeep- 
ing text with its 
supplemen- 
tary secondary 
school teaching 
materials. (You 
undoubted- 
ly know how dif- 
ficult it is for 
some of these 
people to forget 
their collegiate 
terminology and 
experiences and 
get down on a level so necessary to 
do a good job of secondary school 
teaching.) These prospective book- 
keeping teachers should be taught 
how to make out lesson plans ; how to 
construct and give tests and continue 
the details on through to the final 
grade; how to evaluate and select 
supplementary materials. They 
should be given frequent opportunity 
to demonstrate various teaching situ- 
ations before the class for criticism 
and discussion. 
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Problems for a Bookkeeping 
Methods Course 


The course should include many 
problems such as: 

(A) Twenty senior students have qual- 
ified and signed up for machine 
bookkeeping to be offered next 
semester. (Course has not been 
offered before) 

(a) What do you mean by ma- 
chine bookkeeping? 

(b) What minimum 
will be necessary? 

(c) What teaching materials will 
be necessary ? 

(d) What supplies will be neces- 
sary? 

A class of twenty pupils made the 

following raw scores in a_ book- 

keeping test: 83-75-93-87-91-85-85- 

-81-95-90-85-80-86-89-86-74-84- 

6 

Make a frequency table and assign 

grades of ABCDE to the scores. 


State advantages and disadvantages 

of starting off a beginning book- 

keeping class with (a) journal ap- 

proach (b) ‘account approach (c) 

balance sheet approach. 

Paul is three weeks late in enter- 

ing your beginning bookkeeping 

course. How will you handle his 

case? 

What part of bookkeeping should 

be taught in: 

1. Junior business training? 

2. Business arithmetic? 

3. Consumer economics? 

Following the methods course, 

comes the period of actually teaching 
bookkeeping to secondary school pu- 
pils. It is in this student teaching 
period that we really see ourselves in 
action. Student teachers will at- 
tempt to imitate our methods, our 
procedures, even our mannerisms. 
Sometimes it will work; more often 
it won’t. Teaching methods must 
necessarily vary with teaching per- 
sonality, but experience always broad- 
ens any attempt at pure imitation, so 
we needn’t worry too much about 
that factor. During this period of 
student teaching, the prospective 
teacher needs constructive criticism, 
he needs guidance and sympathetic 
suggestions, he needs encouragement 
and possible patching up here and 
there. We must constantly keep in 
mind that this is the first contact the 
prospective teacher has had with real 
class discipline, with class organiza- 
tion, with class management, with 
making definite assignments, with 
grading, with student development in 
actual classroom surroundings. This 
student teaching is the proving 
ground; such as industry uses to test 
their finished products before they 
are put on the market. As soon as 
a student teacher has demonstrated 
that he can carry on under super- 
vision, he should be left alone now 
and then in order to gain that feel- 
ing of confidence of being on-his- 
own. 


equipment 
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Reading the Literature of 
Bookkeeping Teaching 


During this period of constructive 
growth it is very important that 
prospective teachers get the habit of 
reading and studying every available 
article on the teaching of bookkeep- 
ing, such as those, for example, 
found in the two issues of the Na- 
tional Business Education Quarterly, 
May, 1933 and December, 1934, 
which are devoted exclusively to 
bookkeeping. Through such articles 
the prospective bookkeeping teacher 
slowly but surely develops into a 
progressive and active commercial 
teacher. If we can impress upon 
their minds the importance of keep- 
ing up-to-date with what is going on 
in their particular fields, then we 
have left them with an inheritance of 
which we can well be proud. 


A Few Generalizations 


Let us close this article with a few 
statements. Room for argument, 
yes, but more important, room for 
constructive thinking on the part of 
prospective teachers, experienced 
teachers, and especially trainers of 
prospective high school teachers of 
bookkeeping. 

1. Prospective bookkeeping teach- 
ers should be trained with a specific 
teaching objective in view, and not 
with some other objective such as 
public accountancy. A year and a 


half of college accounting should 
carry the prospective teacher safely 
through his subject-matter require- 
ments. 

2. Prospective bookkeeping teach- 
ers should be equally well trained in 
allied subjects; including handwrit- 
ing, especially board work, oral 
English, business mathematics, busi- 
ness law, business statistics, business 
machines, and other subjects closely 
correlated with bookkeeping. 


3. Prospective bookkeeping teach- 
ers should be required to complete a 
methods course in addition to regu- 
lar courses in principles and practices 
of accounting and such other courses 
as are necessary to insure sufficient 
mastery of subject matter. 

4. Prospective bookkeeping tvach- 
ers should do practice teaching in the 
field of bookkeeping. We cannot be 
sure of “transfer of equal training 
and experience” when student tcach- 
ing is done in some other field, for 
example, in typewriting or shorthand 
or retail selling. 

5. Prospective bookkeeping tcach- 
ers should be required to do consid- 
erable reading of articles written by 
experienced bookkeeping — teachers. 
Every available article should be 
made a definite part of the teacher 
training program, and the habit so 
impressively emphasized that it will 
carry over after he has left his train- 
ing ground, 


SECRETARIAL PRACTICE AT HUNTER COLLEGE 
(Continued from page 12) 


erly. If these directions are not fol- 
lowed the record may be cracked, 
gouged or broken. 

Frequently the dictating machine 
causes a mild case of “mike fright”; 
therefore, two types of dictation ma- 
terial are available: business letters 
covering a wide variety of topics, 
and Arthur The Rat,? the pronunci- 
ation test given freshmen at Barnard 
College. 


Additional Equipment Needed 


The writer would like to install 
three additional transcribing ma- 
chines. Each operator's time would 
then be increased from fifteen to 
twenty hours, which according to 
most authorities, is still too short. 
The operation of either a monitor or 
a plug switchboard and the proper 
use of the telephone should also be 
included in the secretarial practice 


2 Seinfel, Ruth, “It’s the Way You Say It”, 
Collier’s, August 27, 1938, p. 43. 


course.’ It would be unwise to in- 
stall this equipment now because the 
department will be transferred to the 
new Hunter College building within 
a year or two. 

The following equipment is used 
in the course: 


standard typewriters 

noiseless typewriters 

wide-carriage typewriter 

drop-head desks 

posture chairs 

miniature filing sets 

four drawer legal size filing cabinets 
four drawer letter size filing cabinet 
storage cabinets 

transcribing machines 

dictating machine 

shaving machine 

Multigraph duplicator, Model 40 
Mimeograph duplicator, Model 96 
Mimeograph illum. drawing board 
Standard fluid duplicator, Model W 
Rotary Ditto duplicator, Model R3 
Varityper 

paper cutter 

stapler 

unabridged dictionary 

reference books 


3 Agnew, Peter L., ‘“‘Telephoning For The Cler- 
ical Worker’, National Business Education Quar- 
terly V (May, 1937), p. 11. 
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Economic Geography and Climate 


NE of the most noteworthy 

trends in the teaching of eco- 
nomic geography is the tendency to 
recognize the importance of climate 
for modern life. In the earlier text- 
books but little attention was paid to 
climate except indirectly but the de- 
velopment of geography as a science 
and the advance of the teaching of 
geography in the universities have 
affected both texts and classroom 
teaching in the high school. 

One of the first things with which 
the ieacher of economic geography 
should make his pupils familiar is 
the -lements of climate. These are: 
prec'pitation, temperature, pressure, 
winds, and sunshine. Interacting 
with relief, latitude, and the distribu- 
tion of land and water, these five 
elenients of climate largely create 
man’s environment and very greatly 
affect his activities and his ways of 
living. The pupils should be made 
thoroughly familiar with the phe- 
noniena which produce climate and 
with the means of measuring, re- 
cording, and illustrating the manifes- 
tations of each of them and should 
be led to see how they interact to 
produce what we call weather and 
climate. 


The Mechanics of Climate 


The next thing that should be em- 
phasized by the classroom teacher of 
economic geography is the mechanics 
of climate. He should make clear 
how the equatorial low pressure 
area sets in motion the whole mech- 
anism which produces climate and 
how the winds and ocean currents 
distribute the effects of this low 
pressure area in both directions from 
the equator towards the poles. The 
effects of the unequal distribution of 
land and water and how they modify 
what would otherwise be a uniform 
series of temperature belts on each 
side of the equator should be care- 
fully explained. 

A third point of emphasis is the 
series of climatic regions which are 
the actual results of the interaction 
of the ocean currents, winds, the in- 
clination of the earth’s axis, and the 
distribution of land and water. 
These fall into a regular pattern and 
make the study of climate easier and 
assist the pupil in remembering what 
to expect under certain conditions. 
Cyclonic storms, or their absence, 
are of great importance and should 
be carefully studied. They should be 
especially emphasized for the United 
States and Canada and the reading 
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by John C. Parsons 


Kearny High School 
Kearny, New Jersey 


“The elements of climate largely 
create man’s environment and 
very greatly affect his activities 
and his ways of living.” 


of the weather maps in the daily pa- 
per and the intelligent following of 
the weather reports should be a part 
of the educational equipment of 
every student of economic geog- 
raphy. 

There are several factors which 
may be grouped together as the con- 
trol which climate exerts over man’s 
activities. One of these is soil. It is 
the direct result of the interaction of 
climate with vegetation or the lack 
of it. Regions of heavy rainfall in 


Climate Influences Occupation 
and Affects Commerce. 


the intermediate latitudes where 
heavy forests grow will have one 
type of soil while prairies will have 
an entirely different type. Soil de- 
termines to a large extent the kinds 
of crops that can be produced and 
thus affects man’s activities and ways 
of living. 


Vegetation Depends on Climate 


The teacher should point out to 
his pupils that there is, as a result of 
the distribution of precipitation and 


temperature, a succession of vegeta- 
tion belts from the equator to the 
poles and how that in the topics 
there is a forest cover of immensely 
tall trees bound together by a tangle 
of vines, the whole so dense that al- 
most no light reaches the ground. He 
should point out that, so far, man 
has made little headway in the con- 
quest of the tropics because of this 
dense forest cover. The teacher 
should also emphasize the fact that 
this forest cover thins out in two 
ways. As we go toward the poles 
from the equator we find the influ- 
ence of the equatorial low pressure 
area lessening and vegetation becom- 
ing thinner and thinner until we 
reach the desert where there is al- 
most no vegetation. On the other 
hand, after we have crossed the 
desert, although there are forests in 
the intermediate latitudes, they are 
not so heavy as those of the tropics 
and as we advance toward the poles 
we find the vegetation be coming 
more scant until finally the arctic 
regions support only lichens and 
mosses. 

Crops and their distribution de- 
pend on climate. We get bananas, 
citrus fruits, cane sugar, coconuts, 
palm oil, and many other products 
from tropical and_ subtropical re- 
gions. With modern transportation, 
these regions are becoming of in- 
creasing importance. A few years 
ago, the vegetable display in any 
store, even in our cities was a sad af- 
fair. A few potatoes, carrots and cab- 
bages, completed the offering. Now, 
even in midwinter, we find in every 
city of any size at all a varied and 
tempting display of almost every- 
thing that the garden in summer af- 
fords and many tropical fruits be- 
sides. The progression of these 
vegetables through the year, as to 
source, from Cuba and Mexico, in 
December and January, up the bor- 
der of the Atlantic and ending late 
in the fall in New York will interest 
any class. Pupils will also be inter- 
ested in learning how corn, cattle, 
and hogs, preempt the best soils and 
the best watered regions of the tem- 
perate zones and drive wheat, which 
is able to grow in a land of little 
rain, out to the dry lands on the edge 
of the desert and that, finally, the 
lands of unreliable rainfall depend 
on sorghums which have developed 
in that kind of an environment thus 
making it possible for people to live 
in our Southwest and in northwest- 
ern China regions which would be 
otherwise uninhabitable. 
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Climate Influences Occupation 


Occupations are greatly affected, 
if not wholly determined by climate. 
It is not accident that has made the 
northeastern corner of the United 
States and northwestern Europe the 
two most progressive regions of the 
world and the two that lead in manu- 
facturing. Climate has _ stimulated 
the mental development of the people 
and has made it easy for them to 
work indoors. The variability of the 
weather, alternating between periods 
of stormy and fair weather, has 
made the people of these two regions 
the most vigorous in the world, both 
mentally and physically. This combi- 
nation of mental and physical vigor, 
sustained by the climate which has 
produced it, has built up in these two 
regions the manufacturing plants 
which produce most of the world’s 
supplies of manufactured goods of 
every sort. All the things which help 
to develop civilization in less favored 
lands, tools, steam shovels, railway 
equipment, telephones, and countless 
things besides, are produced here. 
In addition, a large amount of con- 
sumer’s goods, foods, clothing, and 
luxuries go out to be exchanged for 
raw materials. If other countries, 
like Japan and Russia seem to be de- 
veloping along the same lines it is 
the result of the influence of the two 
other regions. How long they will 
be able to hold the pace remains to 
be seen. 

The distribution of crops, already 
mentioned as an effect of climate has 
also affected occupations. The two 
regions mentioned above were once 
farming regions. Now although they 
still have much land available for 
crops a large part of it is unused be- 
cause crops can be produced else- 
where more cheaply. The peculiar 
combination of a wet spring followed 
by a sharply pronounced dry season 
has made the South a cotton coun- 
try. Now, under the influence of 
high wages and high prices for cot- 
ton, the South is losing its preemi- 
nence in cotton culture to Brazil and 
will probably turn much of its en- 
ergies and its land to the production 
of paper. Thus, climate, interacting 
with other forces, helps to take away 
an occupation from one country and 
give it to another and to present the 
loser with another occupation to take 
the place of the one it has lost. 


Climate Affects Commerce 


In a very real sense, climate cre- 
ates commerce for it makes neces- 
sary the exchange of commodities. 
The fact that climate causes manu- 
facturing to concentrate in a few 
places, makes it necessary to trans- 
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port manufactures to other parts of 
the world and to transport raw ma- 
terials and food to the manufactur- 
ing districts. The ‘machinery, tex- 
tiles, automobiles, and a_ thousand 
and one things of the manufacturing 
districts, must be transported to the 
ends of the earth and the cotton, rub- 
ber, ores, and food-stuffs of the non- 
manufacturing regions must go 
where they can be made up into 
usable products for the benefit of 
mankind. 

Perhaps the most important effect 
of climate, certainly one that has 
great influence, is its effect on the 
habits and ways of living of the peo- 
ple of the earth. Some geographers 
put less stress on this phase of cli- 
mate than do others but it cannot be 
ignored. Recently, a great geog- 
rapher, replying to a remark about 
the importance of climate, said that 
if a group of Swedes or Norwegians 
should be transported to the Guianas, 
for instance, they would greatly 
change their surroundings. One may 
be permitted to wonder what the cli- 
mate would do to the Swedes and 
the Norwegians and what they would 
be like after a thousand years or so. 
Certainly, climate has a great deal to 
do with the food habits and the gen- 
eral living habits of a people. We 
think it odd and even funny that the 
Italians eat macaroni and have a spe- 
cial way of cooking. That they do is 
a direct response to climate. Their 
country is a region of summer 
drought and winter rain, at least 
most of it is. There is little grass, 
and, hence, little meat can be pro- 
duced. Macaroni is a_ substitute. 
Olive oil for frying and most of the 
other elements of their diet appear 
for the same reason. Probably their 


“Business 


Teachers of business subjects in high 
schools, private business schools, and col- 
leges now have available a handy source 
of reference of pocket size, typical of 
digests. The National Commercial Teach- 
ers Federation originally published the 
Business Education Digest four times a 
vear, but it is now available to members 
five times a year. 

The Business Education Digest is an 
outgrowth of Federation Notes, which 
was published for a number of years by 
the National Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration. This original publication was 
first issued in 1898 as a sort of house 
organ for the purpose of informing the 
members of the activities of the Federa- 
tion. It served this purpose very well for 
a number of years. J 

In 1933, the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation embarked on an en- 
tirely new and unique publication service 
to its members. Plans were formed dur- 
ing the years of 1933 and 1934. The first 
Yearbook of the Federation made _ its 
apnearance in 1935. In 1937, the Business 
Education Digest went into circulation. 


Education 


mercurial disposition and their con- 
tentment with city life are a result 
of climate. The climate is so warm 
that they live out of doors and so 
mix with each other a great deal, 
They have lived under crowded 
housing conditions for thousands of 
years because the dryness of the 
country made it necessary for them 
to concentrate in villages to get near 
to a water supply. The northern 
races, having a different climate and 
plenty of good _ sources of water, 
have never concentrated in villages 
to so large an extent as the people of 
the Mediterranean region. [or the 
most part, they have lived on farms 
and for just as long as the Italians 
have lived in villages. As a result 
they are not so happy in cities and, 
as soon as they are able, migra‘e to 
the suburbs, trying to get more room, 

In conclusion, the points \ hich 
should be emphasized in economic 
geography when climate is | cing 
taught are: the elements of climate; 
the mechanics—we might say-—the 
way in which climate is manu ‘act- 
ured; the climatic regions whicl: re- 
sult from the interaction of the ele- 
ments of climate with the phy sical 
features of the earth; and the control 
which climate exerts over man’s sur- 
roundings and his activities. The 
teacher should see to it that the pu- 
pils understand the meaning oi the 
terms, their manner of action, and 
their final results. When climate is 
sufficiently emphasized in our eco- 
nomic geography texts class- 
rooms the man in the street will 
have a much different understanding 
of what economic geography is and 
of its effects and of its everyday im- 
portance to us and of its importance 
in the curriculum. 


Digest’ 


the Digest con- 
tained digests of speeches and talks that 
were given at the annual convention of 
the National Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration in December. Five issues are pub- 


The March issue of 


lished in each calendar year, in March, 
May, October, November, and December. 
The May, October, and November issues 
contain digests of timely articles on busi- 
ness education or any other educational 
article that the editors think will be of 
interest to member readers. The Decem- 
ber issue contains the official program 
of the annual convention. 

Miss Eleanor Skimin of Northern High 
School, Detroit, Michigan, is editor of the 
Digest. The associate editors are D. 
Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and William R. 
Foster, East High School, Rochester, 
New York. The advertising manager is 
C. W. Woodside, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. In ad- 
dition, there are sixteen co-operating 
editors on the staff. These co-operating 
editors represent various fields of business 
education and various sections of the 
United States. 
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Need Preparatory Training for 


T has been said that sixty-five mil- 
Dien people pass through our 1,- 
690,00 retail establishments every 
day. What a teeming stream of con- 
sumers this is! The wants and de- 
sires of this vast river of human 
beinus include every conceivable ne- 
cessity and luxury. With proper 
guidince in buying problems, the 
purchasing power of this mighty 
strein of individuals can and will 
effet a change in the processes of 
distribution. 

The thousands of retail establish- 
ments through which this enormous 
streim flows can and will, in their 
turn, influence the course taken to 
bring about a better system of dis- 
tribution. At present comparatively 
few of these retail establishments are 
managed scientifi- 
cally, for the well- 
trained and gifted 
merchants prob- 
ably do not num- 
ber one per cent 
of the total. Many 
of these retail es- 
tablishments are 
small, independent 
concerns conduct- 
ed by people who 
are often unpre- 
pared un- 
trained for the 
tasks they have 
undertaken. Thev 
guide their busi- 
nesses almost en- 
tirely by intuition, 
and the result is 
failure and need- 
less expense to 
the consumers. 
The consciousness 
on the part of this 
vast throng of re- 
tailers of the need 
for assistance in 
bringing about a change in the dis- 
tributive processes has, in part, been 
responsible for some of the legisla- 
tion affecting this phase of the eco- 
nomic system. There is little doubt 
that the motive behind the passage 
of the George-Deen Act was to 
improve the efficiency of the system 
of distribution and thereby to help 
the retailer, 
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Distributive Trades 


by John G. Kirk 


Director of Commercial Education 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


“It is the responsibility of the 
business educator to see that the 
youth who elect distributive 
courses receive the kind of train- 
ing that will prepare them ade- 
quately for the field of occupation 
which they have chosen.” 


Training Needs 


The Census of Business for 1935 
reported a total of 8,579,274 owners 
and employees in five major fields of 
distribution. If we add an estimated 
total of 6,000,000 service workers to 


Students at Work in a Department Store 


this number, we have at least 14,000,- 
000 people directly engaged in dis- 
tributive occupations in the United 
States at the present time. Tens of 
thousands of youths enter the field 
before the age of eighteen. There 
are 150,000 annual recruits from 18 
to 19 years of age who find their 
first employment in sales organiza- 
tions. In addition, there are 130,000 


workers between the ages of 20 and 
24 who enter each year the sales field. 

Contrast the number who enter 
and the number engaged in distribu- 
tive occupations with the number 
being trained for this field. During 
the school year ending June 30, 
1938, there were 2452 high school 
pupils enrolled in co-operative part- 
time training classes. During the 
same time there were 33,613 distrib- 
utive workers enrolled in part-time 
and evening classes. It is estimated 
that forty thousand youths are in 
preparatory classes secondary 
schools. Do these facts indicate that 
adequate training is being given to 
effect a change in the distributive 
processes 

Certainly the figures indicate that 
an insuffi- 
cient number of 
individuals are 
being trained, but 
surely a few ques- 
tions come to 
mind in viewing 
these facts. Is the 
instruction being 
given by well-pre- 
pared and_ well- 
trained teachers? 
Are the right 
types of individ- 
uals being guided 
into this field of 
training? Is the 
instruction ade- 
quate in content 
and method ? 

At present the 
efforts of the fed- 
eral and state of- 
fices of education 
are directed more 
especially toward 
the extension 
training of em- 
ployed workers. 
Such training is is of immediate use 
value and is certainly valuable to the 
employer and employees. However, 
this type of training, at best, is 
brief and incomplete. It will, there- 
fore, have little effect upon the 
solution of the major problems of 
distribution. The desire to help those 
who were not properly guided and 
trained while in school is most laud- 
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able, but while we are endeavoring 
to correct mistakes in the training of 
this older group, why go on making 
the same mistakes with those now 
in school? Substantial training is 
needed which will fit youths to meet 
the economic and social changes in 
distribution today. The preparatory 
and cooperative part-time training of 
thousands of young people for em- 
ployment in distributive occupations 
is an urgent duty of the schools. 


Preparatory Program 

The importance of being well- 
prepared for work in distributive oc- 
cupations can not be over-empha- 
sized. The content of a preparatory 
program should be carefully planned 
(1) to give the pupil an under- 
standing of the business field and 
his relation to it; (2) to provide a 
knowledge of related subjects, and 
(3) to give specific occupational in- 
formation and training. 

In order to give pupils an under- 
standing of business in general and 
their relation to it, the content of the 
preparatory training should include 
some of the courses we already offer 
in business education, These are: 
elementary business training, record 
keeping, and business economics. 
Pupils should also have a knowledge 
of those subjects that are closely 
related to the field of distribution, 
such as: distributive geography, re- 
lated science, and oral English. In 
addition to the foregoing general 
business and related subjects, specific 
occupational information and _ train- 
ing should be given which will in- 
clude the functions of selling, com- 
mon practices in carrying on routine 
work in stores, elements of retail 
salesmanship, and a thorough study 
of merchandise in one broad_par- 
ticular field. The field of food dis- 
tribution might be chosen. This field 
should include not only meat prod- 
ucts, fruits, vegetables, and pastry, 
but all kinds of foods. The contin- 
ual changes that take place in differ- 
ent phases of distribution make spe- 
cialization in any one phase unwise. 
For example, meats that are cut in 
abattoirs by experts are now com- 
ing into our markets and make less 
necessary the meat cutting abilities 
of the butcher. Thus, a youth with 
expert training in meat cutting may 
find that he has over-specialized for 
the needs of the times. If, instead of 
receiving so much expert training, 
he had been trained for distributive 
work in a broad way, his training 
would be more generally adaptable 
and give him greater occupational 
security. 


What the Schools Could Do 


Such a long range, comprehensive, 
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substantial program of distributive 
education can only be accomplished 
if the public secondary schools of 
the nation assume the burden of the 
instruction. If there were some pro- 
vision for reimbursement under the 
George-Deen Act for this type of 
training, the secondary school could 
accomplish much in the way of pro- 
viding future workers with the kind 
of training necessary to cope with 
complex distributive problems. 

Cooperative part-time training in 
distributive courses is most ideal. 
Wherever it can be arranged, it 
should begin as early as employment 
conditions permit and should con- 
tinue long enough to provide experi- 
ence under actual working condi- 
tions. 


Who Should Administer and 
Supervise Distributive Education? 


The Federal Office of Education 
has delegated to the Business Educa- 
tion Service the development, pro- 
motion, and administration of that 
part of the George-Deen Act that 
relates to distributive education. This 
is a fortunate choice because busi- 
ness educators are best prepared by 
experience and in all closely related 


Better Business Bureaus 


More than one hundred organizations 
representing business, consumers, educa- 
tion and government are listed as co- 
operating organizations for the forthcom- 
ing Business-Consumer Relations Confer- 
ence on Advertising and Selling Practices 
to be held in Buffalo, N. Y., June 5 and 
6, 1939. The Conference, sponsored by 
the National Association of Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus, will provide a_ platform 
from which representatives from each of 
these four groups may present their own 
views and comment on the views of 
others in regard to the subject of ad- 
vertising and selling practices. 

The tentative outline of the program, 
which awaits approval or revision by an 
Advisory Council of nearly one hundred 
leaders from business, consumers, educa- 
tion, and government, provides for ample 
opportunity of expression of the numer- 
ous trends of thought in regard to these 
problems. In brief, the two day Con- 
ference is divided into four main ses- 
sions, with each of the four groups tak- 
ing the lead in presenting its views at 
one of these sessions. A speaker from 
each of the other three groups will have 
opportunity to comment on the views 
presented by the group dominating each 
session, Thus, on Monday morning, June 
5, the session on “What Consumers Want” 
will consist of three twenty-minute talks 
by representatives from consumer organ- 
izations, followed by fifteen-minute com- 
ments by a representative from business, 
a representative from education and a 
representative from government. The 
Monday afternoon session will start with 
three 20-minute talks on “What Educa- 
tors Are Doing” by representatives from 
educational organizations and institutions. 
Following these talks, there will likewise 
be three fifteen-minute comment speeches, 
this time by speakers from business, con- 


instructional subjects to manage this 
work, They have had the benefit of 
experience in all kinds of business 
training and of Federal aid in dis- 
tributive training under the Smith- 
Hughes Act. They have also trained 
and placed youths in all kinds of 
business positions in ever-increasing 
numbers. Training for distributive 
occupations has now been given for 
more than = enty years under the di- 
rection of business educators in more 
than-twenty-five cities. 

When the right pupil has been 
guided into preparation for a distrib- 
utive occupation for which he is 
adapted, he will have pride in his 
knowledge and in his accomp!ish- 
ment, We shall also have fewer peo- 
ple in occupations that are distasieful 
to them and which offer no inspira- 
tion or incentive. It is the responsi- 
bility of the business educator to 
see that the youth who elect distrib- 
utive courses receive the kind of 
training that will prepare them ade- 
quately for the field of occupation 
which they have chosen. In order to 
do this, the business educator should 
register his approval of the use of 
Federal funds for preparatory train- 
ing of this kind. 


Consumer Conference 


sumers and government. The Tuesday 
morning, June 6, session will be on “\What 
Government is Doing”, following the same 
pattern, and the Tuesday afternoon ses- 
sion will be on “What Business Is Doing”, 
also on the same pattern. 

On Monday, there will be a joint lunch- 
eon with consumer organizations in the 
Greater Buffalo area, on Monday night a 
joint dinner with the Buffalo Chamber 
of Commerce, on Tuesday noon a _ joint 
luncheon with the Greater Buffalo Adver- 
tising Club, and on Tuesday evening a 
“Town Meeting of the Air” with a Mod- 
erator and four speakers from _ business, 
consumers, education and government, to 
summarize the proceedings of the Confer- 
ence and discuss the needs and programs 
visualized as result of it. 

Consideration is now being given to a 
plan of setting aside Wednesday morn- 
ing, June 7, for meetings between the 
organizations and individuals participating 
in each of the four fields. This would 
be done in order to allow the educational 
groups to get together for discussion of 
coordinated action on problems clarified 
during the earlier sessions, and for the 
consumer, business and — government 
groups to do likewise. The National As- 
sociation of Better Business Bureaus 
would delegate representatives to assist 
these direct group meetings in whatever 
way the participating organizations de- 
sired. In addition, all persons registered 
for the Business-Consumer Relations Con- 
ference are welcome to attend the ses- 
sions of the National Association of Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus which will continue 
in Buffalo, June 7-9, following the Con- 
ference. 

Among the organizations cooperating 
with the Better Business Bureaus in 
sponsoring this Conference is the Na- 
tional Council on Business Education. 
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TION 


Business Education and 


the 


New Social Order 


NE who reads current literature 
is struck by the wide chasm 
which separates the thinking of our 
educational spokesmen from that of 
our business leaders. There can be 
little doubt that there is a serious dis- 
agreement among various profes- 
sionil groups regarding the interpre- 
tation of our social and economic life. 
At a recent conference at Colum- 
bia University, business leaders vig- 
orously denounced all forms of col- 
lectivism, and insisted that America 
must hold fast to the competitive sys- 
ten. The speakers for education were 
equally emphatic in pointing out the 
evil: of free enterprise, and in rec- 
ommending an economy character- 
ized by planning and cooperation. 
During the sessions of the confer- 
ence such statements as the following 
were commonly heard from the busi- 
ness leaders: “Individualism creates 
the highest standard of living.” “In- 
dividualism stimulates self-reliance, 
independence, and initiative.” “Coer- 
cion must be avoided.” “Let’s not 
experiment.” “Maintain stability.” 
“Educators are idealists and Utopi- 
ans.” “Educators persistently ques- 
tion the usefulness of the enterprise 
system.” 


Conflicting Conceptions of 
Business Activity 


From the educators came the fol- 
lowing statements: “One-third of the 
population is ill-housed, ill-fed, and 
ill-clothed.” ‘Individuals may get 
ahead together in common enter- 
prise.” “We learn by experience.” 
“Concentration of economic power 
impoverishes the people.” “Man’s 
control of nature has failed to give 
him material security.” “Pursuit of 
private interest does not necessarily 
contribute to the public interest.” 
“The present system will eventually 
destroy the democratic way of life.” 

The fact that the tenor of the con- 
ference was very friendly and open- 
minded does not conceal the fact that 
two sharply conflicting philosophies 
were struggling for expression; in- 
dividualism on the one hand and col- 
lectivism on the other. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to analyze the merits of these oppos- 
ing ideologies, but to consider their 
implications for the business educa- 
tion teacher who often finds himself 
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“It is not the purpose of this ar- 
ticle to analyze the merits of these 
opposing ideologies (individual- 
ism on the one hand and collectiv- 
ism on the other), but to consider 
their implications for the business 
education teacher who often finds 
himself torn between conflicting 
opinion while trying to teach in an 
ever-changing social order.” 


torn between conflicting opinion 
while trying to teach in an ever- 
changing social order. No doubt 
there is as much conflict in the minds 
of most teachers as there was in the 
minds of the persons who partici- 
pated in the conference at Columbia 
University. It is quite likely that 
teachers who have no well defined 


“‘In guiding the students the teacher is ex- 
pected not to be prejudiced in favor of any 
particular program.”’ 


philosophy will frequently find their 
own thinking supporting first one side 
and then another of the various ques- 
tions. Such a dilemma is disquieting 
to say the least, especially for a 
teacher who wants to be consistent. 


Need For a Basic Philosophy 


One of the first principles laid 
down in every teachers’ training 
course is that the teacher should have 


a philosophy of education. Of course, 
this means that in his economic 
thinking, too, he should have a phi- 
losophy. He is admonished to study 
all the Utopias, theories, and prac- 
tices, and after critical thinking for- 
mulate a philosophy which he 
thinks is best suited for the times. 
It is important to remember, how- 
ever, that the program which the 
teacher sets up after due reflection 
is an ideal one, created chiefly for 
his own personal and_ professional 
use. He is advised not to force it 
upon his classes, and to encourage 
the students to follow scientific pro- 
cedure in reaching their own conclu- 
sions. Any business education teach- 
er who has not conscientiously and 
objectively thought through — the 
basic economic problems and formu- 
lated a philosophy has been remiss 
in a serious part of his work. In a 
sense the teacher is in an unusual 
position regarding his philosophy ; he 
must have it for his own use, but he 
must not palm it off on his students. 
The students are to be encouraged 
to build their own philosophy through 
their own experience and thinking. 
In guiding the students the teacher 
is expected not to be prejudiced in 
favor of any particular program. 
Common educational practice dis- 
courages any attempt, intentional or 
otherwise, to convert students or to 
foist undigested ideas upon them. On 
careful examination this appears to 
be a large order for any teacher to 
fill. 

It is quite evident that any pro- 
gram which a teacher believes in is 
bound to color his teaching. It is an 
anchorage to which are moored all 
the teaching devices and methods 
which are used in the classroom. Any 
philosophy a teacher possesses is 
likely to be the result of years of ex- 
perience, training, intellectual doubt, 
emotional urging and conditioning, 
and is something about which most 
teachers cannot easily be impersonal 
or matter of fact. In spite of the 
fact that the students are urged to 
investigate carefully all sides of a 
problem before drawing a conclusion, 
they are nevertheless often influ- 
enced by the teacher’s personality and 
methods, even though the teacher 
may be quite oblivious of the fact. 
The teacher is the kind of teacher 
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he is by virtue of his personality, 
philosophy, habits, and past experi- 
ence. Many of these factors come 
to light in the classroom without the 
teacher’s awareness. Teachers unin- 
tentionally propagandize pupils by the 
mere choice of material, by the giv- 
ing of directions, and by the selection 
of problems and references. The least 
part of indoctrination comes as a re- 
sult of the spoken word. Statements 
made by the teacher are much more 
easily controlled than other elements 
of teaching. A teacher who has spent 
much of his time reading books with 
a forward point of view is more 
likely to suggest those books than 
other books with a static point of 
view. Of course, teachers should read 
books that present all sides of impor- 
tant issues, and have been taught to 
recommend all types to their classes. 
Actual practice, however, probably 
falls far short of this ideal. Most 
people are likely to choose reading 
material that agrees with their own 
theory. This, of course, is not the 
scientific approach. A teacher who is 
familiar with only the liberal argu- 
ments of an important issue is apt 
to recommend a preponderance of 
liberal references. If he is a con- 
servative, it is likely that his familiar- 
ity with liberal books is limited. A 
teacher who constantly referred his 
pupils to Stuart Chase’s books would 
no doubt be responsible for giving 
their thought a liberal turn. He might 
offer them other points of view by 
referring them to more conservative 
writers like Walter Lippman and 
Herbert Hoover. Whatever the na- 
ture of the reference, their selection 
has most likely been influenced by 
the teacher’s past experience and 
reading habits. Try as he will, the 
teacher finds it difficult to keep his 
own personality in the background. 


Giving an Unbiased Presentation 
of All Issues 


Counsel worthy of consideration 
comes from those who advocate an 
unbiased presentation of all sides on 
controversial issues, provided, of 
course, that the teacher is familiar 
with all sides. Many teachers hon- 
estly question their ability to satisfy 
this requirement. In almost every 
classroom questions frequently arise 
which might be answered either 
from the point of view of individual- 
ism or from the point of view of col- 
lectivism. Questions dealing with the 
operation of the railroads and the 
public utilities are of this nature. 
There is no purpose in steering clear 
of these questions because they are 
controversial. In fact, controversial 
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issues are more meaningful and func- 
tional than most of the informational 
type of material used in the class- 
room. A teacher should accept as a 
compliment the statement of a stu- 
dent who says, “There are more ar- 
guments in this class than any of my 
other classes.” 

In short, what is the teacher to do 
who finds himself in the maelstrom 
of conflicting ideas; collectivism to 
the left of him and individualism to 
the right? There are all sorts of 
groups in most communities who hold 
opposite opinions on current issues. 
Often the students will be sharply di- 
vided on important questions. In 
spite of much that has been written 
in favor of the schools’ participation 
in building a new social order, there 
are many teachers who feel that it is 
not their function to attempt such an 
undertaking. In their opinion, what- 
ever the social order turns out to be 
will come as a result of public de- 
mand brought about by experiences 
outside of school. They insist that 
the only kind of public opinion in a 
democracy likely to have wide influ- 
ence is that which is built slowly 
through experience. Their indiffer- 
ence would seem to indicate that or- 
dinarily the schools can do little re- 
garding the building of public opinion 
in so far as it relates to the social 
order. 


Should the Teacher Indoctrinate? 


Of course there are those who in- 
sist that the teacher should play a 
prominent part in building the new 
social order, and that he should over- 
look no opportunity to indoctrinate. 
Most teachers realize that such a pol- 
icy is not always practicable. In the 
first place most teachers, particularly 
in the smaller communities, cannot 
afford to jeopardize their jobs. In 
the second place the social order that 
they may decide to build may not be 
the one which contributes most to 
the general welfare. A plan which 
has often been suggested is that 
which encourages the students to de- 
cide for themselves what they want 
from the welter of plans, panaceas, 
and Utopias which are offered. The 
critics of this method contend that 
high school students have not had 
enough experience to know what they 
want in this regard, and that most 
questions regarding the nature of the 
social order are meaningless to them. 
A further criticism has been made 
that the presentation of too many 
conflicting opinions tends to befuddle 
rather than clarify their minds. If 
the challenge to present all sides of 
every issue impartially is to be taken 


seriously, it is one that imposes a 
tremendous responsibility upon the 
energy, judgment, and self-control of 
the teacher. 

Those who favor indoctrination 
must necessarily realize that the 
teacher is not the judge of what is to 
be indoctrinated. In the absence of 
any general agreement among’ the 
experts, there can be no indéctrina- 
tion. If there is any justification for 
indoctrination, it will come only after 
careful and prolonged scientific con- 
sideration and agreement by philos- 
ophers, statesmen, and econornists. 
The possibility of such an agreement 
is extremely remote though not im- 
possible. Men with the same philo- 
sophical background are more |ikely 
to agree than those with divergent 
philosophies. In a world tor: be- 
tween idealism and materialis:a, it 
is not likely that there will be an im- 
mediate agreement. 


Job Skill Needed in All Types of 
Economy 


No matter what changes take place 
in the social order, most of the skills 
and learnings required in typing, 
shorthand, and bookkeeping wil! con- 
tinue to be in urgent demand for a 
long time to come. Some modern 
writers have insisted that many busi- 
ness activities in the field of sales- 
manship, advertising, and merchan- 
dising should be classified as unpro- 
ductive and parasitical outgrowths of 
the profit system. No doubt it is 
true that there are many business 
activities which do not add to the to- 
tal of human welfare and yet are an 
indispensable part of the present 
economy. For instance, the kind of 
advertising and selling which takes 
business away from one firm and 
gives it to another without increasing 
the total consumption would often 
come under this classification, and is 
a practice which seems to inhere in 
the competitive economy. As long as 
free enterprise is what it is, the busi- 
ness education teacher has learned 
through experience that he can do 
little else but conform to the pattern 
as he finds it. Primary incongruities 
give rise to unavoidable secondary 
incongruities. The big problem is to 
straighten out the former, and the lat- 
ter will take care of themselves. 
Teachers whose methods are based 
on the idea that the new social order 
is just around the corner might well 
resort to historical analogy for the 
purpose of estimating the probable 
length of time required by parliamen- 
tary processes for the transition to 
take place. It is doubtful whether 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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The Course in Personality Improvement 


W': LIVE in an age which at- 
taches the greatest importance 
to those qualities in the individual’s 
makeup generally included in the 
term “personality.” The commercial 
and professional world is as never 
before “personality conscious.” Pro- 
fessional schools are demanding as 
prerequisites for entrance not only 
a hgh IQ and an excellent high 
school record, but also, as one uni- 
versity puts it, “certain personal 
qualities without which the individual 
is extremely unlikely to succeed.” 

fiigh schools, business colleges, 
and universities by the scores are 
add. ng to their curricula courses in 
personal development and improve- 
meni. While no nationwide survey 
of these offerings has been made, it 
is nevertheless obvious from perusal 
of periodicals in the field and from 
college catalogs that there is consid- 
erable difference of opinion as to 
what should be included in a_ per- 
sonality improvement course. The 
purpose of this paper is to suggest 
ceriain minimum essentials for such 
a course offered by a collegiate school 
of business. 


General Set-Up of the Course 


After twelve years of trial-and- 
error effort to determine the ideal 
setup for a personality improvement 
course, the writer believes that the 
course should be (a) a separate 
course rather than part of another 
course; (b) an elective rather than 
a required course; (c) a no-credit 
course rather than one in which a 
certain number of term hours or 
semester hours of credit is given. 


The course should be a separate 
one chiefly because of the impossi- 
bility of doing justice to it otherwise. 
There are few courses in a commer- 
cial curriculum in which it could 
with any logic or common sense be 
placed, even if sufficient time were 
available. In the few courses in 
which it might logically be included 
it will be impossible to take the time 
required for the minimum essentials 
to be described. 

It should be an elective rather than 
a required course for the obvious 
reason that elective courses attract 
only those students who are sincerely 
interested. Personality improvement 
cannot be forced upon unwilling per- 
sons, and the surest way to defeat 
the entire purpose of the course is 
to require the uninterested, the luke- 
warm, the scoffers, and the college 
“wise guys” to enroll. 
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“Personality improvement can- 
not be forced upon unwilling per- 
sons, and the surest way to defeat 
the entire purpose of the course is 
to require the uninterested, the 
lukewarm, the scoffers, and the 
college ‘wise guys’ to enroll.” 


The suggestion that it should be a 
no-credit course springs largely from 
the same reason mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph. Every element 
of “school-requirement”’ and “school- 
credit-and-grade” motivation should 
be eliminated from the first. 


The Instructor 


The instructor should be a psy- 
chologist or a person who has had 
considerable training and experience 


“A device that has been found helpful is 
a motion-picture record of the student's 
posture and carriage.” 


in the teaching of psychology. He 
should preferably be a man with re- 
cent training in psychology and py 
all means a person who knows young 
people and in whom they have con- 
fidence. The right teacher is prob- 
ably the most important single fac- 
tor in the success of the course. The 
instructor should preferably be be- 
tween 30 and 55 years of age, though 
these age limits are by no means ar- 
bitrary. Primarily he should be en 
rapport with young people of college 
age. 


Some commercial colleges who 
have no such qualified person on 
their faculties have solved the prob- 
lem by employing on a part-time basis 
a psychologist from a nearby college 
or university to teach the course. An 
added advantage of this plan is that 
such a teacher has usually had some 
training and experience in vocational 
guidance. 


Content of the Course 


There are four essential steps in 
the process of personality improve- 
ment. Many persons who have 
achieved gratifying self-improvement 
have not been aware of all these 
steps, yet there is an advantage in 
bringing them to the foreground of 
consciousness. These essential steps 
are: 

1. Realization of the need for im- 
provement; 

2. Motivation—a strong desire for 
improvement; 

3. Inventory—an analysis of the in- 
dividual’s strong and weak points; 

4. Systematic plan for improvement. 

Throughout this process the indi- 

vidual should have in mind a visioned 

goal or series of goals toward which 

his program of improvement will 

take direction. 

It may be assumed that a student 
who enrolls in the type of person- 
ality improvement course described 
above will already have taken the 
first two steps toward improvement. 
Assuming, then, that enrollment in 
the class is prima facie evidence of 
a realization of need and of motiva- 
tion, the instructor can concentrate 
upon the final steps: inventory, and 
systematic plan for improvement. 

The inventory of personality faults 
and strong points is made through a 
series of surveys, tests, and obser- 
vations. 

The writer has found the follow- 
ing standardized ability and achieve- 
ment tests helpful in assembling val- 
uable background data on each stu- 
dent : 

Otis S-A Tests of Mental Ability. 

Detroit Advanced Intelligence Test. 

Markham Vocabulary Test. 

Clapp-Young Self - Marking English 

Test: 

There are others just as good or bet- 
ter than these. For more advanced 
college students, the Markham Vo- 
cabulary Test and the Clapp- Young 
Englist Test may be too simple. The 
writer’s experience has been that col- 
lege freshmen’s scores have not been 
appreciably higher than those of 
high-school juniors and seniors. Ad- 
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ditional tests of special aptitudes may 
be administered if a more complete 
picture of the student’s potentialities 
is desired. 

In the measurement of personality 
traits proper the following tests are 
invaluable : 


1. The Adjustment Inventory, — by 

Hugh M. Bell, which measures ad- 
justment in four areas: home, 
health, social, and emotional; 
The A-S Reaction Study, by Gor- 
don W. and Floyd H. Allport, 
which measures the degree of the 
student’s tendency toward sub- 
missiveness or dominance; 

3. BEC Personality Rating Sched- 

ule, prepared under the direction 
the Business Education Coun- 
cil; 
The Colgate Tests of Emotional 
Outlets, which consist of three 
forms which measure introversion- 
extroversion and emotional sta- 
bility. 

A number of other tests of emotional 
maturity, introversion - extroversion, 
will-temperament, and dominance- 
submissiveness are available. Some 
are good, others are of doubtful va- 
lidity, and still others are unsuited 
to the needs of a class in personality 
development. 

The writer has used with satisfac- 
tory results two of his own tests: 
(1) A Check List of 50 Objection- 
able Physical Traits; (2) Habits 
That Handicap and Attitudes That 
Antagonize. The former is a self- 
administered test on which the stu- 
dent checks items such as “soiled 
linen, unshined shoes, wrinkled suit 
or dress, dandruff, body odor,” etc., 
if they are descriptive of him. The 
latter test is a survey consisting of 
50 true-false items so worded that a 
response of “true” is indicative of 
a personality defect. Sample items: 
I am a gossiper TRUE FALSE 
I use profanity when I am angry 

True 

I sometimes appear in public under the 

influence of alcohol. True 

The items on both these tests were 

selected from several hundred stu- 

dents’ answers to the question: 

“What is it that you dislike about 

people you know?” While these 

tests, involving as they do many un- 
complimentary admissions, are not 
always truthfully and completely an- 

swered, nevertheless they have a 

great value in bringing to the atten- 

tion of the individual the specific 
physical and temperamental traits 
that mar personality. 

If facilities are available it is 
highly desirable that the student’s 
voice be recorded on a phonograph 
record or, if that is impossible, on 
the dictating machine, and then 
played back a number of times. One 
teacher required each pupil to listen 
to his own recording 25 times! 
Nothing will shock a student into a 
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realization of his slovenly speech 
habits more quickly than hearing his 
own voice for the first time. 
Another device that has been 
found helpful is a motion-picture rec- 
ord of the student’s posture and car- 
riage. If an 8-millimeter film is used, 
each student can be photographed 
walking, standing, sitting, and rising, 
for only a few cents cost per student. 
If the school boasts an active camera 
club, it may be possible to use club 
equipment and personnel in taking 
and projecting the films. If the school 
owns equipment for taking and 


voice be recorded on the dictating ma- 
chine and played back a number of times.” 


projecting sound movies, the whole 
procedure is accordingly simplified. 
Incidentally, the writer has found 
the most satisfactory method of fi- 
nancing a personality improvement 
course is through a laboratory fee, 
payable when the student enrolls in 
the course. The size of the fee ob- 
viously will depend upon the number 
of tests administered. 


The Program of Improvement 


In most cases, students should be 
informed at once of their standings 
in the various tests. After a given 
test has been administered and each 
student’s score communicated to him, 


a lecture-discussion session is help- 
ful. At this time the instructor can 
point out what the test does and does 
not measure, what the various scores 
mean, and what the individual with 
an unsatisfactory score should do 
about it. 

The recommendations made will 
of course depend upon the nature of 
the trait measured. Students with 
posture defects, students who walk 
and sit ungracefully, may be referred 
to remedial classes in physical edu- 
cation. Inadequate voices may be de- 
veloped in speech classes. Students 
who are careless of their personal 
appearance may be given specific di- 
rections by the instructor for im- 
provement. Young women may be 
referred to a beauty specialis: or 
hairdresser with whom a_ coojera- 
tive arrangement has been mad« by 
the school. 

Inasmuch as personality deve lop- 
ment is not something that can be 
rounded out neatly in a six, twelve, 
or eighteen-weeks course, it is desir- 
able to get as much as possible ac- 
complished in the time limits oi the 
course and in addition, give the stu- 
dent a written record of whai he 
must do in the future. The writer 
finds it helpful to give each student 
near the end of the course a stapled 
booklet containing all the significant 
data discovered during the course 
relative to that student, together 
with suggestions for improvement in 
months and years to come. On a 
printed form may be written the 
basic data discovered through the va- 
rious tests as well as a simplified in- 
terpretation of the scores and sugges- 
tions for improvement. 

At the end of the little booklet, 
which may contain no more than five 
or six pages, the writer usually gives 
a summary of the student’s strong 
points and weaknesses together with 
a summary of what the student has 
accomplished in the way of improve- 
ment during the course and _ finally 
what remains to be done. 


Further Comment on Erasing in Typing 


1. Net speed on a four-minute ‘~ 
6 


Having heard comments upon both 
sides of the question I decided, last fall, 
to find out for myself whether it is 
best “to permit” or “not to permit” eras- 
ing. To find this out I split my four be- 
ginning typewriting classes into two 
groups, one erasing (experimental group), 
and one not erasing (control group). 
Among other things each group is given 
a speed test every Tuesday and Thursday 
and the average speed of writing for each 
group is determined. The tests are of a 
progressive nature, starting at one minute. 
We are now having five-minute tests. 

Without comment I am submitting some 
of the averages obtained toward the 
close of the first semester. 


a. Control group 
b. Experimental group 18.1 
2. Net speed on a four-minute test 
a. Control group 9.0 
b. Experimental group 18.7 
3. Net speed on a four-minute test 
given on the last Tuesday of the 
first semester 
a. Control group 18.6 
b. Experimental group 18.9 
I am not commenting upon these results 
because the project is not complete and 
I have not formed a definite conclusion 
regarding the question of whether “to 
permit” or “not to permit” erasing. 
—Alfred Essock, Vogt High School, I’cr- 
guson, Missouri. 
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New Certification Laws for Commercial 


\PID strides have been made in 
the improvement of the training 
of commercial teachers within the 
last ten years. The present dynamic 
nature of business education with its 
tremendous increase in enrollment in 
the secondary schools has demanded 
that teachers of the business. sub- 
jects have training other than that 
acuuired solely in private business 
schools or in clerical positions. A new 
type of commercial teacher has been 
ca'led forth. This has resulted from 
the evaluation of old objectives of 
commercial education in terms of the 
requirements of modern business in 
our changing economic order. The 
new commercial teacher is expected 
to possess more ability and training 
than that required simply to impart 
instruction in technical skills in type- 
writing, shorthand, and bookkeeping. 
With commercial training rapidly 
becoming one of the leading fields in 
the present educational system, 
school executives and administrators 
have realized that if credit is to be 
given in this field on a par with that 
given in other fields, the training of 
teachers of the commercial subjects 
likewise must be placed on a par 
with the training of teachers in other 
fields. 

The time has been too short as 
yet for the accomplishment of such 
a feat. In 1928 an impetus was given 
to the movement of standardization 
of commercial teacher training by 
the organization of the National As- 
sociation of Commercial Teacher 
Training Institutions. In 1933 the 
president of the association ap- 
pointed a committee, with Professor 
Nichols of Harvard as chairman, to 
formulate plans for an extensive re- 
search program on the education of 
business teachers. Such a program, 
national in scope, bids fair to pro- 
mote rapid advancement in the en- 
tire commercial education field 
through its elevation of the stand- 
ards of commercial teacher training. 

A most significant indication of 
trends is apparent in the additional 
requirements for the issuance of 
commercial certificates. From a com- 
parison of present commercial certi- 
fication laws with those of 1928 and 
1929, a perceptible change in stand- 
ards is noticeable. In 1929 only 
three states required four years of 
college work for a commercial cer- 
tificate, but in 1932 nine states made 
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Certificates 


by W. G. Shover 


Head, Department of Commerce 
New Mexico Normal University 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 


“One of the most logical and ef- 
fective means of raising the stand- 
ards for the training of commer- 
cial teachers to those for teachers 
in other fields is to make state 
certification requirements for the 
two groups identical in nature.” 


this requirement, and since that time 
others have made the requirement a 
part of their certification laws. 


Lack of Uniformity in 
Certification Laws 


Notwithstanding this improvement 
in the licensing of commercial teach- 
ers, certification laws for this group 
of instructors vary widely from state 
to state, State departments of edu- 


““A new type of commercial teacher 
has been called forth.”’ 


cation have simply revised certifica- 
tion regulations in the various states 
in accordance with the relationship 
existing between the supply and de- 
mand of commercial teachers. The 
methods of granting commercial cer- 
tificates are likewise heterogeneous. 
As pointed out by Kelley', there are 
five systems in the United States un- 
der which commercial certificates are 
issued: the state-local system, the 
state-county system, and semi-state 
system, the state-controlled system, 
and the state system. How could 


1 Kelley, E. L., “Legislative and Business Fdu- 
cation Certification,” High School Teacher, June, 
1932, p. 218 


certification laws passed by such an 
array of systems be anything but a 
medley of requirements ? 


Improvement in Certification 
Laws Needed 


One of the most logical and ef- 
fective means of raising the stand- 
ards for the training of commercial 
teachers to those for teachers in 
other fields is to make state certifi- 
cation requirements for the two 
groups identical in nature. Why 
should not the commercial teacher be 
as well trained as the mathematics or 
the science teacher? Since modern 
commercial education places an em- 
phasis upon socio-business and con- 
sumer-business training, should not 
the commercial teacher be prepared 
to present the broader aspects of her 
field as well as to impart instruction 
in technical skills ? 

More uniform certification laws 
with higher standards for commer- 
cial teacher licenses would quickly 
result in more efficiently trained 
teachers of business subjects. If the 
right to teach depended upon meet- 
ing certain additional requirements, 
those requirements would be met as 
a matter of course. 

State certification laws for com- 
mercial teachers, in my _ opinion, 
should be rigid in their requirements 
of a four-year college course, with 
prescribed courses in commerce, in 
education in general, in methods of 
teaching the commercial subjects, and 
in the social and cultural studies. 
Practice teaching and business ex- 
perience as well as mental, moral, 
and physical fitness should also be 
included. 

Two commercial certificates should 
be issued by state departments of 
education: one a Standard Commer- 
cial Certificate granting the holder 
the right to teach the commercial 
subjects in the secondary school, and 
the other a Supervisor’s Standard 
Commercial Certificate granting the 
additional privilege of holding posi- 
tions as supervisors and administra- 
tors of commercial departments. 


Standard Commercial Certificate 


1. Applicants for the Standard 
Commercial Certificate should pre- 
sent to the State Board of Education 
a medical certificate showing physi- 
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cal and mental fitness for public 
school work, 

2. Three character references 
showing intellectual, moral, and per- 
sonal fitness should be a second re- 
quirement for this certificate. Prom- 
inent educators are coming to realize 
more and more that the responsibil- 
ity of the teacher does not end with 
the instruction of content material, 
but includes as well the influence she 
yields over the moral welfare of the 
young people in her classes. 

3. The applicant must have com- 
pleted a four-year commercial teach- 
er training course with a bachelor’s 
degree or its equivalent—such train- 
ing to have been preceded by gradua- 
tion from a four-year high school. 

4. A certified statement should be 
presented from the commercial 
teacher training department stating 
that the applicant shows promise of 
professional success, and that he has 
completed the following prescribed 
training in courses and experience : 


a. Two semester hours of business 
experience, consisting of a mini- 
mum of eight weeks or a total of 
144 hours of actual experience in 
a business office. 

A minimum of fifteen semester 

hours in the fields of English, sci- 

ence, mathematics, physical 
education. 

A minimum of fifteen semester 

hours in professional courses in 

education including: 

Practice teaching of 
subjects. 

Methods 
subjects. 

Elementary or general psychology. 

Educational psychology. 

Principles of secondary education 
or principles of commercial edu- 
cation. 

Other courses in education or- 
ganized for the training of public 
school teachers. 

. A minimum of eighteen semester 
hours in subjects basic to com- 
merce: 

History, 
ence. 

Commercial or economic history. 

Business law. 

Commercial or economic geogra- 
phy. 

». A minimum of twenty-four semes- 
ter hours in commercial courses, 
ten of which are in one of the fol- 
lowing fields: 

Accounting and typewriting. 

Secretarial subjects (shorthand and 
typewriting). 

General business (business organi- 
zation, finance, marketing, sales- 
manship, advertising, money and 
banking, etc.) 

Selling. 

General 
chines. 


commercial 


of teaching commercial 


sociology, political  sci- 


clerical office ma- 


Supervisor's Standard 
Commercial Certificate 


Applicants for the Supervisor’s 
Standard Commercial Certificate 
should meet all of the requirements 
for the Standard Commercial Certi- 
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ficate and in addition present a mas- 
ter’s degree in commercial teacher 
training, with fifteen semester hours 
in graduate courses in commerce, or 
in commercial teacher training, or 
in a combination of the two. 


Renewal of Commercial 
Certificates 


Both the Standard Commercial 
Certificate for commercial teachers 
and the Supervisor’s Standard Com- 
mercial Certificate for administrators 
and supervisors should be renewed 
at the end of every five-year period. 
This renewal furnishes an incentive 
keeping up-to-date profession- 
ally. 


The commercial teacher upon ap- 
plying for renewal of the Standard 
Commercial Certificate sheuld pre- 
sent five semester hours’ graduate 
credit in commerce or in commercial 
teacher training, and in addition 
three recommendations, one of which 
must be from the president or the 
secretary of a board of education, 
and one from a school official. 

The Supervisor’s Standard Com- 
mercial Certificate should be subject 
to renewal as long as the holder is 
actively engaged in the commercial 
education field. The only requirem: nt 
should be three character recomm«n- 
dations as prescribed for the +e- 
newal of the Standard Commercial 
Certificate. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION AND THE 
NEW SOCIAL ORDER 


(Continued from page 20) 


the most roseate estimate would place 
it at a very early date. Teachers who 
are inclined to modify their methods 
to conform to the requirements of the 
new social order should be sure that 
their students are able to satisfy the 
demands of the present social order 
first. Functional education is con- 
cerned primarily with present needs, 
but always has a weather eye for new 
ideas. 

It is doubtlessly true that capitalism 
is going through a transitional period 
of which events of the past few 
years are eloquent testimony. Busi- 
ness education that is truly functional 
will meet the demands of the present 
order, and will always be ready to 
meet changing conditions as_ they 
arise without anticipating them too 
far in advance. Functional education 
is always ready to consider the merit 
of new ideas, and for that reason is 
not afraid to consider controversial 


World’s 


The International Commercial Schools 
Contest Program was inaugurated during 
the first year of A Century of Progress 
in Chicago and annually has brought to- 
gether young men and women from all 
parts of the United States and Canada 
who are outstanding experts in such busi- 
ness vocational fields as shorthand, type- 
writing, bookkeeping, machine calculation, 
and dictating machine transcription. These 
events are conducted as an educational 
program to determine standards of 
achievement and to demonstrate through 
contest activities the practical trend of 
commercial education. They encourage 
a desire for expertness among young 
people going into business. 

This program is conducted entirely un- 
der the supervision of representatives of 
schools interested in the thorough train- 


Fa 


questions and to follow reason whe: e- 
ever it leads. 


In the light of what has been said, 
several recommendations are offered: 
(1) The business education teacher 
should have a fairly well-defined 
philosophy of our socio-economic or- 
der, and should keep well posted on 
current affairs. (2) In presenting 
controversial issues, he should try to 
the best of his ability to present all 
points of view. (3) He is more than 
a vocational teacher—he is a builder 
of public opinion, and as_ such, 
should accept his share of the wiole 
school’s responsibility to create an 
intelligent citizenry. The efficient 
teacher will teach boys and girls to be 
adaptable in a_ rapidly changing 
world and at the same time will teach 
them to perform well the skills that 
are required at present. 


Contest 


ing of young people for business pursuits. 


ir 


The committee has found that these 
championship events in the various divi- 
sions hold all of the thrill and interest 
of any sports contest, not only to the 
people participating, but to people en- 
gaged in business. These competitive 
events inspire many young people to excel 
in the commercial field. 


The Seventh International Commercial 
Schools Contest Program is to be con- 
ducted at the New York World’s Fair on 
June 27 and 28 A bulletin giving de- 
tailed information regarding registration, ~ 
entry blanks and the rules and regulations 
governing the different events may 
obtained by writing to W. C. Maxwell, 
Contest Manager, Hinsdale High School, 
Hinsdale, Illinois. 
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Commissioners of Education 


‘en commissioners of education have 
erved the Office of Education: 
lfenry Barnard, March 14, 1867, to 
Jarch 15, John Eaton, March 
16, 1870, t » August 5, 1886; N. H. 
KX. nll August 6, 1886, to Sep- 
tember 3, 1889; William Harris, 
september 12, 1889, to June 30, 
106; Elmer E. Brown, July 1, 1906, 
‘o June 30, 1911; Philander P. Clax- 
on, July 8, 1911, to June 1, 1921; 
john James Tigert, June 2, 1921, to 
\ugust 31, 1928; William John Coop- 
‘, February 11, 1929, to July 10, 
1933; George F. Zook, July 11, 1933, 
10 June 30, 1934; and J. W. Stude- 
baker, October 23, 1934, to date. 
Under the Smith-Hughes Act, the Of- 
fice of Education makes studies, investi- 
gations, and reports to assist the States 
in the establishment and development of 
vocational schools and classes in agri- 
culture, trade and industry, commerce, 
homemaking, and distributive education, 
and maintains an advisory service for 
the assistance of the States. 
Vocational Education Directors 


Four directors served the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education from its 
establishment in 1917 to the date of its 
oo to the Office of Education in 
1933 : 

C. A. Prosser, August 15, 1917, to 

November 1, 1919; Uel W. Lamkin, 

July 1, 1920, to August 10, 1921; Lewis 

H. Carris, August 11, 1921, to Feb- 

ruary 15, 1922; and J. C. Wright, 

April 16, 1922, to October 10, 1933. 

With the transfer of the Board’s func- 
tions to the Office of Education, Dr. 
Wright was appointed Assistant Com- 
missioner for Vocational Education. The 
work of your Business Education Service 
is under the direction of Dr. J. C. Wright, 
with B. Frank Kyker as Acting Chief. 


e 
National Grocers’ Institute 


Closely related to the work and aims of 
The Institute of Certificated Grocers in 
England is the proposed plan of the Na- 
tional Grocers’ Institute of Chicago. The 
ultimate aim is to upgrade and semi-pro- 
fessionalize the retail grocery trainee, 
owner and employee. 

The National Grocers’ Institute has a 
four-fold purpose: 

1. To set up a vocational standard for 

grocery workers and to award identi- 

fying degrees, based upon experience 
and training. 

2. To promote and further sound vo- 
cational educational activities 
which will benefit the industry, to 
cooperate with national, state and lo- 
cal boards of education, and others, 
in projects affecting grocery workers 
and to encourage and stimulate inter- 
est and participation in such projects. 
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3. To provide suitable educational 
qualities for grocery workers and to 
make these facilities available to all 
of the workers in the food industry. 
4. To maintain a national file of quali- 
fied grocery workers to which em- 
ployees may refer for an authenti- 
cated record of an individual’s back- 
ground, training and experience. 
Six honorary degrees are conferred 
upon workers by the institute: 
1. Master Grocer 4. Intermed. Grocer 
2. Graduate Grocer 5. Apprentice 
3. Advanced Grocer 6. Probationer 

An “Information Bulletin” describing 
this training program may be obtained 
free of cost by writing to: 
Edwin P. Geauque, Executive Director, 
National Grocers’ Institute, 
300 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


John B. Pope 
Special Agent for 
Distributive Education 
Southern Region 


John B. Pope holds the deeree of 
Bachelor of Science from the Southern 
Methodist University and of Master of 
Business Administration from Harvard 
University. He comes to the Office of 
Education from Texas where he was 
State Supervisor of Distributive Educa- 
tion. His experience in the business field 
was gained as sales manager, trainer of 
sales agents, retail lumber yard manager, 
salesman, and warehouse manager for in- 
dustrial organizations. He is author of 


Mr. Pope 


numerous papers devoted to the improve- 
ment of teaching practices in business and 
in the distributive occupations. For six 
years he was in both general and business 
education as teacher and principal during 
which time he served on the state produc- 
tion committee in the curriculum revision 
movements. 

Epitor’s Note: This is the third of a series of 
sketches the purpose of which is to acquaint com- 
mercial teachers with the enlarged staff of the 
Business Education Service, Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. Other sketches of staff mem- 
bers will appear in later issues of this magazine. 


Occupational Information and Guidance 

Young people are greatly in need of 
information about different kinds of work 
at which people earn their _ living. 


They also’ need information about 


schools and school programs which will 
give them the best preparation for en- 
tering upon a given job regardless of 
whether the job is of a_ professional, 
skilled, or semiskilled character. 

As a result of widespread demands 
for a national service in this field the 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service has been set up in the Office of 
Education as a new activity. These three 
main functions have been assigned to the 
service: 

Securing, compiling, and making avail- 
able to the States and schools compre- 
hensive and up-to-date information about 
occupations ; 

Making studies and investigations re- 
lating to tests, measurements, and per- 
sonnel records necessary in programs of 
guidance ; 

Furnishing a consultation and field serv- 
ice to the States in the promotion and 
organization of programs of guidance. 

A permanent, professional staff con- 
sisting of a chief of service, two spe- 
cialists in occupational information, one 
specialist in tests, measurements, and 
personnel records, one specialist for con- 
sultation in field service, and one spe- 
cialist for occupations for girls and 
women has been provided for. The 
Office of Education has had the gen- 
erous cooperation of the National Oc- 
cupational Conference in the setting up 
of this new service. Many other groups 
and individuals have also given valuable 
assistance. 

The service will work through and 
depend upon the cooperation of State 
and local educational authorities in efforts 
to have occupational information and 
guidance function in the education of 
bovs girls, youth adults 
throughout the Nation. 

e 


Spot News 


Have you seen the new business edu- 
cation curriculum of the State of Penn- 
sylvania? The salient points are: 

1. Provides for 13 years of training 

2. Emphasis on consumer education 

3. Provides for training in the distribu- 

tive field. 
4 


Mr. G. A. Glyer, Assistant Supervisor 
for Distributive Trade Training, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, has a mimeographed 
summary of the first annual conference 
of the “Conference for Retailers and Re- 
tail Teachers,” held in New York City 
January 19-20, 1939. Free copies are 
available. 

Mr. Glyer also has free copies of his 
“The Distributive Trades Curriculum for 
Secondary Schools in Delaware.” This 
material describes the content of his 
successful cooperative part-time, program, 
in six schools. 
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Association of School Film Libraries 


A grant from the General Education 
Board of the Rockefeller Foundation has 
made possible the Association of School 
Film Libraries. This organization should 
meet a real need in the field of the edu- 
cational film. Its function is the cen- 
tralization of the national distribution ot 
motion pictures to American schools and 
colleges. 

The first step in the program will be 
the compilation and publication of an 
evaluated list of the best motion pictures 
available at present for educational use. 
Fanning Hearon is the executive director 
of the Association, which maintains 
offices at 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. 

Use of Visual Aids in Chicago 


Dr. William Johnson, Superintendent of 
the Chicago Public Schools, known for 
his pioneer work with visual aids, in de- 
scribing the use of films by his schools 
reports that 95 per cent of the schools 
have 16mm. motion picture projectors. 
Films are distributed weekly to all 
schools by trucks. 

Hundreds of new films are added each 
year to the visual education library 
under the direction of Paul G. Edwards. 
Every effort is made to keep the mate- 
rial up to date by providing films on 
what is new in the industrial, scientific, 
and social world. During the last five 
years the circulation of films throughout 
the schools has increased more than 400 
per cent. Annual visual aids expenditures 
are now approximately 10 cents per 
pupil in Chicago. 


e 
New Film Bulletin 


Recognizing the territorial need for a 
publication devoted to educational films, 
the Film Service of Pennsylvania College 
for Women, under the direction of Dr. 
James S. Kinder, issues a monthly bul- 
letin devoted to the subject. 

The latest issue featured science films. 
Subsequent bulletins will stress other 
curricular interests, in addition to con- 
taining news of general interest. 

With an initial circulation to 500 
teachers, administrators and club mem- 
bers who are subscribers to P.C.W.’s film 
service, the mailing list will be extended 
upon request. 


e 
Film Chart 


The United States Film Service of the 
National Emergency Council, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has prepared a film chart 
which gives information about many films 
produced and distributed by the Federal 
government. It may be obtained from the 
Film Service free of charge, and should 
be of great assistance to persons plan- 
ning film programs. This office also dis- 
tributes without charge a tilm_ bibliog- 
raphy, which will be sent upon request. 
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“It is worth any trouble it takes to 
rearrange and organize the high school 
or college schedule these days to enable 
the students to hear first hand the most 
important pronouncements being made 
by history-making leaders. The student 
who missed hearing Chamberlain or 
Hitler because he was forced by an in- 
flexible school program to conjugate 
German verbs or to report on_ the 
Elizabethan period of English History, 
was deprived of some real education.” 

—Dr. John W. Studebaker 

U. S. Commissioner of Education 


Distribution Agency Organized 


A distribution agency for school- and 
teacher-produced educational films which 
are especially adapted to the senior-high- 
school, normal-school, and college levels, 
has recently been established at 59 East 
Van Buren Street, Chicago, under the 
name of The College Film Center. Wesley 
Greene is the executive director, and 
well-known educators have agreed to 
serve as an advisory board in the selec- 
tion of films for distribution. 

The College Film Center is operated 
on a nonprofit basis for fifty per cent 
of the gross rentals, and at present car- 
ries more than one hundred instructional 
units in various fields. A catalogue of 
films now available will be sent to inter- 
ested persons on request. 


Kentucky Committee on Radio in 
Education 


A meeting of representatives of radio 
stations and educational institutions from 
the entire state of Kentucky was held 
recently at radio station WHAS, Louis- 
ville, for the purpose of forming a com- 
mittee on radio in education. Elmer G. 
Sulzer, director of radio at the University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, was elected 
chairman. 

The committee aims to educate persons 
engaged in preparing educational broad- 
casts for schools, colleges, and similar 
institutions on the methods and _ limita- 
tions of radio in education and to advise 
stations on the educationai worth of pro- 
grams offered to them. 


Interesting Broadcasts 


A series of programs on “Radio-Motion 
Picture Appreciation” are being broadcast 
by the Ohio School of the Air at 1:30 p.m. 
every Thursday. These programs are be- 
ing conducted by I. Keith Tyler and Edgar 
Dale of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search of Ohio State University. Their 
purpose is to aid in developing under- 
standing and appreciation of the important 
part that radio and the movies are playing 
in today’s, community life. 


New Educational Division for RCA Victor 


The appointment of Paul C. Richard- 
son as head of a newly formed Educa- 
tional Sales Division of the RCA Manu- 
facturing Company was announced 
recently. It will be the function of this 
division to coordinate and expand the 
sale of the Company’s products to schools 
and other educational institutions, and 
to assist district and wholesale distri}u- 
tor organizations in planning their act'vi- 
ties to cover this market. 

The duties of Ellsworth C. Dent, RCA 
Victor Educational Director, will ren.ain 
unchanged. He will continue to determine 
and coordinate the development of prod- 
ucts needed for the school market, «nd 
to direct national sales promotional 
activities among educational institutions. 
In addition, he will be responsible for 
maintaining and extending contacts with 
educational organizations of all types; for 
coordinating the educational activities of 
the Company with those of associated 
RCA Companies, and will act as con- 
sultant on all activities directed at ihe 
school field. 

“We believe that the newer develop- 
ments in radio, recorded music, sound 
recording equipment, school sound sys- 
tems, laboratory apparatus, ultra 
high frequency equipment—all educational 
tools of proved value—are not being 
used to their greatest advantage in 
schools,” Mr. Richardson said. “Ac- 
cordingly, we have made plans to extend 
our operations in the educational field.” 


Recording Encouraged 


If network school broadcasts come at 
times which conflict with school sched- 
ules, the schools should bring to the at- 
tention of their local stations affiliated 
with the networks the possibility of re- 
cording the programs as they come from 
the networks and broadcasting them at a 
more convenient time for both the schools 
and the radio station. The Columbia 
Broadcasting System encourages _ this 
practice for its stations in the mountain- 
time zone, because the American School 
of the Air comes during the noon hour, 
and some stations of the National Broad- 
casting Companv are recording and giving 
later some of the network school broad- 
casts which come at an inopportune time. 


New Publication 


Business Screen, a new magazine deal- 
ing with commercial and_ educational 
films, is being published at 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. Single copies 
are fifty cents; a year’s subscription, five 
dollars. 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 
Arizona Business Educators Association 


Business Education Association of the State of New York 
Business Educators Association of Rochester, New York 


California Association of Private Business Schools 
Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 
Commercial Education Association of New York City 


and Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveland 

Council of Commercial Educators of Omaha and Council 
Bluffs 


Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 
Delta Pi Epsilon 


Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 


Federated Business Teachers Associations of California 
Florida Commerce Teachers Association 


Gamma Rho Tau 
High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. 


Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 
Indiana Business Educators’ Club 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 
lowa State Teachers Association 


Kentucky Business Education Association 


Louisiana Teachers Association 


Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

Michigan Commercial Education Association 

Michigan Educational Association, Commercial Section— 
District 3 

Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 

Missouri State Teachers Association, Commercial Section 


National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions 

National Commercial Teachers Federation 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—-Com- 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 


Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 
Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation 


Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association 


South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

Southwest Missouri, Springfield District, Commercial 
Section 


Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 


To provide a means of obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified thought 


and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can con- 


tribute most effectively to the total educational program; and to provide machinery for expressing the ideas of business teachers 


throughout the country. 


WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 


Only associations of business teachers may be members of 
the NaTIoNAL CouNcIL OF BusINEss EDUCATION. 

The CouNciL is a central organization of affiliated national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CouNCcIrL 
except as a delegate of an association. Therefore, no dues are 
collected from individual teachers. Dues are collected only 
from the associations as such. 

There are three classes of membership. Class A associations 


are those with a membership of 500 or more and pay annual 


dues of $15.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 100 to 499 and pay annual dues of $10.00. Class 


C associations are those with a membership of less than 100 
and pay annual dues of $5.00. 

Class A associations are represented on the CouNnciL by 
three delegates, Class B associations by two delegates, and 
Class C associations by one delegate. 

Associations interested in becoming affiliated with the 


CouNcIL should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 


Council of Business Education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
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Michigan Convention 


The third annual convention of the 
Michigan Commercial Education Associa- 
tion was held in Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
March 24 and 25. 

J. M. Trytten, of the University of 
Michigan presided at the open forum 
meeting at the administrators’ luncheon 
which opened the convention on Friday. 
A. B. Millard, president of the Associa- 
tion of Grand Rapids Insurance Agents, 
and Dr. McKee Fisk, professor of com- 
mercial education at Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, were the dinner speakers. 

Some of the outstanding speakers who 
appeared on the Saturday morning sec- 
tional meeting programs are G. Henry 
Richert, Washington, D. C.; Helen Evans, 
Gregg College, Chicago; Jack Milligan, 
George Fern and Lawrence Thomson of 
the State Department for Vocational Edu- 
cation, Lansing; S. C. Mitchell, superin- 
tendent of schools, Benton Harbor; Nellie 
Merrick, University of Chicago; E. G. 
Erikson, assistant professor of accounting, 
Wayne University, Detroit; Nora Sam- 
met, Highland Park High School; Eleanor 
§Skimin, Northern High School, Detroit. 

President Berenice Dowdle, W. K. Kel- 
logg, Junior High School, Battle Creek, 
presided at the final meeting Saturday 
afternoon. At that time Hamden L. Fork- 
ner, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, discussed “The Social Responsibility 
of Business Education,” and James 
Holtsclaw, supervising principal of com- 
mercial education, Detroit, gave a talk on 
“Evaluation of the National Clerical Abil- 
ity Tests for High School Graduates.” 

Officers elected for next year are: 

President, Clyde W. Kammerer, Central High 
School, Detroit. 

First Vice-President, George Strickland, 
tral High School, Kalamazco. 

Secend Vice-President. E. E. Winters, 
Technical High School, Grand Rapids. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Kate Sibley, High School, 
Hamtramck, 


Cen- 


Davis 


Delta Pi Epsilon National Meeting 


The first national meeting of Delta Pi 
Epsilon, graduate honorary fraternity in 
business education, was held Friday night, 
April 7, at the Hotel Governor Clinton, 
New York City. Among the out-of-town 
guests and members who attended the 
meeting were F. G. Nichols, Harvard Uni- 
versity; D. D. Lessenberry, University of 
Pittsburgh; Atlee Percy and Paul Sals- 
giver, Boston University; Charles W. 
Hamilton, assistant in secondary education, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
New Jersey; W. Harmon Wilson, editor 
of The Balance Sheet; Clyde I. Blanchard, 
managing editor of The Business Educa- 
tion Il’orld; Paul S. Lomax and Herbert 
A. Tonne, former editor and present edi- 
ter of The Journal of Business Educa- 
tion; James O. Thompson, University 
Preparatory School and Junior College, 
Tonkawa, Oklahoma; and Hal Holt, 
Northeast High School, Oklahoma City. 

The following officers of Delta Pi Epsi- 
lon were elected: president, Charles Hain- 
feld, director of business education of 
Union City, New Jersey; vice-president, 
James O. Thompson; treasurer, R. N. 
Tarkington, Hofstra College of New York 
University; secretary, Mrs. Madeline S. 
Strony, Newark School for Secretaries: 
historian, Miss Ruby Hemphill, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, Stillwater. 
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Cooperation with the 
Better Business Bureaus 


The National Council of Business Edu- 
cation has just arranged to cooperate with 
the National Association of Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus for the development of busi- 
ness consumer relations in advertising and 
selling. This cooperation is to be organ- 
ized specifically in terms of the Business 
Consumer Relations Conference to be 
held in Buffalo June 5 and 6, 1939. 


e 
New Jersey Association Activities 


The spring meeting of the High School 
Commercial Teachers Association of New 
Jersey was held in two sections. The 
teachers of the Northern counties met on 
February 18 at the Weequahic High 
School, Newark. Teachers of the South- 
ern counties met on March 4 at the Glass- 
boro State Teachers College, Glassboro. 
R. Dorothea Jones of the Hillside High 
School, Hillside, president of the associa- 
tion, presided at both sessions. 

The programs for the Newark and 
Glassboro meetings were identical except 
that the sectional meetings were conducted 
in each case by teachers from the part of 
the state in which the meeting was held. 
At each meeting Charles E. Metzger, Di- 
rector of the Extramural Division Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, addressed the group 
on “Problems that the Classroom Teacher 
Must Solve,” and Hon. Arthur North gave 
an address and showed motion pictures of 
his travels. 

Miss Jones has announced an interesting 
program for the meeting to be held at 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, on 
May 6. Dr. Robert H. Morrison of the 
Department of Public Instruction, Tren- 
ton, will speak at the morning session on 
the topic, “Current Trends in Teaching 
Procedure.” Current trends in bookkeep- 
ing, consumer education, and office prac- 
tice will be discussed at the sectional 
meetings. At the luncheon meeting Dr. E. 
B. Peck of the Research and Development 
Department, Standard Oil Development 
Company, will discuss “Petroleum as a 
World Industry.” 

e 


Pennsylvania Conference and 
Contest 


The Pennsylvania Business Educators 
Association will hold its third annual con- 
ference in the Reading Senior High 
School, Reading, Friday evening, May 12, 
and Saturday morning, May 13. The 
theme of the conference will be “Apprais- 
ing Business Education.” 

On Friday evening B. Frank Kyker, act- 
ing chief of the Business Education Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C., will speak on “The 
Business Educator Looks at the Business 
Curriculum.” At the Saturday morning 
session Lloyd H. Jacobs, head of business 
education department, Trenton State 
Teachers College, will speak on “The 
Business Educator Looks at Instruction in 
Business Education.” Dr. Paul L. Cress- 
man, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, will lead the 
discussion on Friday evening and Mr. 
Kyker will lead the discussion on Satur- 
day morning. 

A contest in shorthand and typewriting 
will be held on Saturday morning. The 
contest will be open to first year, second 
year, and advanced students in shorthand 
and typewriting. 

Clarence G. Enterline, Senior High 
School, Reading, is general chairman of 
the conference. 


N. Y. State Association Meeting 


The Business Education Association of 
the State of New York is planning a meet- 
ing for May 26 and 27 at Hotel Roosevelt 
in New York City. A large attendance is 
expected as arrangements are being made 
for members to attend the World's Fair 
while in New York. 

The committee has arranged for an ad- 
dress by Thomas J. Fogarty who has had 
charge of the employment department of 
Gimbel Brothers Department Store jor 
many years. His subject will be “How | 
Judge an Applicant, and What I Think the 
Schools Should Do.” George Hossficld, 
champion speed typist, will demonstrate 
to the teachers and proprietors “How to 
Acquire Speed.” More detailed informa- 
tion on the program will appear in the 
May issue of this magazine. 


Annual Meeting of Kentucky 
Group in Louisville 


The annual meeting of the Kentucky 
Education Association was held in Louis- 
ville April 12-14. The business educa‘ion 
section, under the leadership of chair:nan 
Rk. R. Richards, Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College, had an interesting »ro- 
gram in the Seelbach Hotel. Following a 
visit through the plant of the Belknap 
Hardware Company, the group was enter- 
tained for lunch in the company cafetcria. 
In the afternoon, Ernest H. Crabbe, of 
the South-Western Publishing Company, 
spoke on the subject “How Much Com- 
merce Should My High School] Offer?” 


California State Conference 


The State Conference on Business [:du- 
cation, sponsored by the State Department 
of Education and the Federated Business 
Teachers’ Associations of California, was 
held at the Hotel Whitcomb, San Fran- 
cisco, on April 1. W. E. Clayton, Oakland 
Technical High School, presided over the 
morning session. The speakers were 
Arnold C. Argo, principal of Sequoia 
Union High School, Redwood City, and 
Dr. E. G. Blackstone, University of South- 
ern California. 

James Callaghan, president of the Fed- 
erated Business Teachers’ Associations of 
California, presided over the luncheon 
meeting. A. E. Roth, president, San Fran- 
cisco Employers’ Association, spoke on 
the subject of employer-employee  rela- 
tions. 

The sectional conferences in the after- 
noon dealt with the following subjects: 
consumer education, business education in 
the smaller high schools, placement prob- 
lems, new courses in business education. 
Those who participated in these meetings 
were Loda Mae Davis, San Mateo Junior 
College; Dr. Earl Atkinson and Weaver 
Meadows, San Jose State College; Mrs. 
Kathryn Bangs, State Employment Oftice; 
B. W. Spencer, University of California; 
J. N. Given, supervisor of commercial edu- 
cation in Los Angeles; Catherine Irvan, 
Oakland Technical High School, and Wil- 
liam Sandborn, Alhambra High School. 

The Federated Business Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations elected officers for the coming 
year as follows: president, Ralph E. Bauer, 
Washington High School, Los Angeles; 
vice-president, W. E. Clayton, Oakland 
Technical High School; treasurer, Dr. R. 
E. Berry, Chaffey Junior College, Ontario, 
California. 
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EC. T. A. New York Convention 


The Eastern Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation convention in New York City 
April 5, 6, 7 and 8 was one of the most 
outstanding meetings of that association 
ever held. All records were broken for 
enrollment with a membership of 3400 at 
the close of the convention. Much credit 
for the success of the meetings must be 
given to Harry I. Good, president for the 
pas! year, to the other officers, and to the 
local administration committee headed by 
Simon J. Jason. In addition to Mr. Jason 
the local committee was made up of the 
fol! owing members: Irving Chase, United 
Staies Secretarial School, New York City; 
Mr-. Emma K. Felter, Walton High 
Scl.ool, New York City; Marguerite Ma- 
guire, Bay Ridge High School, New York 
Cit; Thomas Readyoff, Samuel J. Tilden 
Hi-h School, New York City; Sigmund 
Zinner, Franklin K. Lane High School, 
New York City. 

\t the opening meeting on Thursday 
afi-rnoon a welcome was extended by 

[\s. Johanna Lindlof of the New York 
Civ Board of Education. Conrad J. Sa- 
pher, vice-president of the association, 
re-ponded. Then followed addresses by 
Irving Raskin, president of the Commer- 
cic! Education Association of New York 
City and Vicinity; Harry I. Good, presi- 


be proposed, still a new examination might 
indicate where greater emphasis should be 
placed, or at least would prove the affirma- 
tion value of the work now being given. 

Dr. Forkner stated that there are three 
classes of individuals in education as in 
nearly every field of endeavor — the pes- 
simist who believes that it is impossible 
to improve anything ; the optimist who be- 
lieves that things are so good they don’t 
need improvement; and the ameliorist who 
believes that although things may be good 
or bad, there is great possibility of im- 
provement. He said that as we look at the 
teaching field as appended to business edu- 
cation and see the progress that has been 
made, and is taking place, there needs to 
come from a group such as this sugges- 
tions for still further improvements. 

The thesis of his paper was based on 
the third, or the ameliorist point of view 
and had as its theme the improvement that 
will take place most rapidly when business 
teachers take into account the basic prin- 
ciple of what is commonly called business 
education is not business education at all. 

He suggested that the National Youth 
Administration be called National “Youth 
Apprenticeship” and that the entire pro- 
gram be brought under the direct super- 
vision and control of public education, 
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the fundamentals than there should be 
considering what the country spends for 
education.” He recommended “specializa- 
tion for the young men and women who 
want to do office work.” He also recom- 
mended a more thorough study of con- 
ditions and situations in Central and South 
America and extension of courses in 
Spanish and Portuguese. 

The largest group on record, about 550 
persons, attended the banquet on Thursday 
evening. Entertainment was _ furnished 
during the dinner by the Mike Market 
Trio who went from table to table sere- 
nading the guests. President Good acted 
as toastmaster. Conrad Saphier, vice- 
president, introduced the guest speaker, 
Cal Tinney, columnist of the New York 
Post and master of ceremonies on station 
WJZ. Mr. Tinney, who hails from Okla- 
homa, is known as the “Will Rogers of 
today.” His topic was “If I Had a 
Chance.” 

A business meeting was the closing 
event of the convention. At this meeting 
Peter L. Agnew, New York University, 
was elected president for the coming year 
and Conrad J. Saphier, Samuel J. Tilden 
High School, Brooklyn, was elected vice- 
president. Raymond G. Goodfellow, Di- 
rector of Commercial Education in New- 
ark, and Arnold M. Lloyd were elected 
secretary and treasurer respectively at the 
1938 convention for a period of three 


First row, left to right: Raymond C. Goodfellow, secretary; Conrad J. Saphier, vice-president; Peter L. Agnew, president; Arnold 


M. Lloyd, treasurer. Second row, left to right: 


Wallace Bowman, Yearbook editor; 


Executive Board members R. G. Walters, 


Clyde B. Edgeworth, Katherine W. Ross, Clinton A. Reed and Harry |. Good. Edward P. Jenison and William E. Douglas, members of 
the Executive Board, were absent when the picture was taken. 


dent of the E.C.T.A.; and by Dr. Charles 
E. Benson of New York University. 

The speakers at the general meeting on 
Friday morning were Frederick Ernst, As- 
sociate Superintendent in Charge of High 
Schools, Board of Education, New York 
City, and Hamden L. Forkner, Associate 
Protessor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia Universitv, New York City. 

Mr. Ernst stated that he is definitely 
opposed to too early specialization. He 
believes that the differentiation in courses 
should not be begun earlier than the third 
senior high school year, and that all pu- 
pils, regardless of their eventual speciali- 
zation, should spend the first two years in 
getting the same rich cultural background, 
focusing on normal academic subjects 
such as English, mathematics, and the 
sciences, ete. 

He pointed out the advisability of re- 
examining and revaluating the courses in 
the commercial field that are now being 
given. He said that while changes might 
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thus relieving it of some of the stigma 
now attached to it in the minds of those 
who look upon the program as a phase of 
relief. 

Section meetings were held on Friday 
under the direction of officers of the as- 
sociation and members of the Executive 
Board, as outlined in the March issue of 
this magazine. These meetings drew large 
numbers who listened to outstanding 
speakers talk on well-chosen and timely 
topics. The talks will appear in the 1939 
Yearbook of the association. 

Honorable Fiorello H. LaGuardia, May- 
or of the City of New York, delivered a 
splendid address at the general meeting 
on Saturday morning. He brought out the 
fact that there are 150,000 city employees 
in New York City and that “there is some- 
thing lacking in the general run of appli- 
cants for the minor clerical and office posi- 
tions.” He stated that “there are bright 
young men and women who are serious, 
but there is a larger percentage failing in 


vears. Clyde B. Edgeworth, Board of 
Education, Baltimore, was elected to take 
the place of John G. Kirk on the Execu- 
tive Board. The following members on 
this board hold over for the coming year: 
Edward P. Jenison, Treasurer, B eckes Col- 
lege, Worcester, Mass.; Clinton A. Reed, 
chief, Bureau of Business 
State Department of Education, Albany, 
N. Y.; R. G. Walters, Grove City College, 
Grove City, Pa.; Katherine W. Ross, Bos- 
ton Clerical School, Boston, Mass., and 
William E. Douglas, president, Goldey 
College, Wilmington, Del. 

Wallace Bowman, Senior High School, 
New Rochelle, New York, was selected as 
editor of the Yearbook. The assistant edi- 
tor for the coming year is Dr. Foster W. 
Loso, Director of Commercial Education 
of Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

It was voted to hold the 1940 convention 
at the Ambassador Hotel in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


SIX GOLDEN WEEKS 


The 1939 Summer Session at Armstrong College 
will be rich in contacts, content, curriculum, and 
cultural values. 

Distinguished educators—textbook authors and lead- 
ers in the field—will be associated with our staff 
of specialists. 

Nearby, the inspiration of a National Business Edu- 
cation Conference. The glamour of the Golden 
Gate International Exposition. A summer you will 
long remember! 


June 26 to August 9 


Send for general bulletin 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


STUDY AND VACATION 


BOTH AT THE EXPENSE OF ONE 


IN MILE-HIGH DENVER 
THE GATEWAY TO THE ROCKIES 


@ Graduate and under-graduate courses in any field of commerce 
@ Bachelor of Science Degree 
@ Master of Science Degree—with or without thesis 
@ Visiting instructors of national reputation 
@ Planned recreational and industrial trips 
@ Business Education Conference, June 28 and 29 
Two terms: June 19—July 21; July 24—August 25 


For additional information, address 


Cecil Puckett, Director of Summer School 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


Denver, Colorado 


A TRULY GREAT SUMMER SCHOOL 


Thirtieth year. Better offerings the coming summer than ever. 
Students from nearly all the states. The best instructors and 
specialists available. Our own large instructional staff and such 
specialists as Miss Eleanor Skimin, Miss Clarrissa Hills, Mr. D. D. 
Lessenberry, Dr. A. J. Lynn, Mr. H. H. Smith, Mr. N. R. Redman. 
Work of college grade and credits earned are college credits. First 
term for 1939 begins June 5. Second Term July 10. Opportunity 
for getting credits, increasing salary, securing position, increasing 
inspiration, all under delightful conditions and at unusually 
reasonable cost. Ask for Bulletin. 


COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


of the 
BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 
Only thirty mi from M h Cave National Park 


J. L. Harman, President 


J. Murray Hill, 
Vice-President 


W. L. Matthews, 
2nd Vice-President 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 5 — August 15, 1939 


Because of social, economic, and educational changes 
most school officials are engaged in a searching scrut- 
iny of business curricula on the secondary school 
level. To assist commercial teachers in their efforts 
to be helpful in reappraising their offerings special 
emphasis will be placed on issues, problems, principles, 
and practices in this field of education at the Harvard 
University Summer Session this year. 


For information write to 
PROFESSOR FREDERICK G. NICHOLS 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 


lowa’s largest and most distinguished school of business. 
Summer term starts June 5 and 12. Special courses for com- 
mercial teachers. Strong employment department. 

The picture of the 1939 graduating class will be send to you 
upon request. Write today for information. Address 


E. O. Fenton, President 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS 


Des Moines, lowa 
(Fully Accredited) 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
July 5 to August 12, 1939 


Courses include: Commercial Education in Secondary Schools, Administration 
and Supervision of Commercial Education, Problems in Commercial Education, 
Junior Business Education-Materials and Methods; Methods Courses in Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Commercial Geography, Business Mathematics, 
Stenographic Office Practice, Office Machines, Business Organization; Demon- 
stration Class in Typewriting; Office Methods and Systems; Vocational Guid- 
ance; Subject Matter Courses in Bookkeeping, Economics, Salesmanship, Busi- 
ness Administration, Shorthand, and Typewriting. 
For bulletin and information, address: 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 
688 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 


If You Are A Director of a Summer School 


you can look to 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
for your contact with teachers who will study business 


teacher training subjects next summer. 


HAVE YOUR 
IN THE ISSUES 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
FOR MAY JUNE 


APPEAR 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
1939 INTERSESSION AND SUMMER SESSION 


The following courses are offered in the six-week summer 
session program, July 1 to August 11: 

Methods of Teaching Office Practice, Demonstration and 
Methods of Teaching Shorthand Dictation and Transcription, 
Demonstration and Methods of Teaching Introduction to Business, 
Methods of Teaching Elementary Bookkeeping, Demonstration and 
Methods of Teaching Elementary and Advanced Typewriting, Dem- 
onstration and Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand, Teaching 
the Social Business Subjects, Foundations of Business Education, 
Curriculum Construction in Business Education, Principles and 
Problems of Office Practice, Research Studies in Business Educa- 
tion, and Seminar in Business Education. 


The following courses are offered in the four-week Intersession 
program, June 5 to June 30 

Principles and Problems of Office Practice, Foundations of Busi- 
ness Education, Curriculum Construction in Business Education, and 
Research Studies in Business Education. 


All these courses are accepted for credit towards both bac- 
calaureate and graduate degrees by the School of Education in 
accordance with the requirements fcr these degrees. 


REGISTRATION PERIODS 
INTERSESSION, JUNE 5 SUMMER SESSION, JULY 1 & 3 


For copy of Bulletin or other information, write 


PROFESSOR PAUL S. LOMAX 


New York University, Washington Square, East 
New York, N. Y. 


TEACHER'S INSTITUTE 


STENOTYPY 


The Stenotype Company, manufacturers of the Steno- 
type, will conduct a Summer Institute for present and 
prospective teachers of Stenotypy. 

This offers to private business school, high school and 
vocational school teachers an unusual opportunity to 
become better informed and more expert in this grow- 
ing field. 

Full details—fees, enrollment qualifications, schedule 
of the Institute—will be gladly sent on request. 


The STENOTYPE COMPANY 


4101 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


1939 Summer Sessions 


Courses_in Commercial Education for six weeks, July 6—August 12: Ad- 
vanced Typewriting; Content and Methods for Transcription; Methods of Teach- 
ing Typewriting and Shorthand; Consumer Business Education; Economic 
Geography; Business Correspondence; Methods and Materials of Teaching 
Typewriting; Tests and Measurements in Commercial Education; Curriculum 
Making for Commercial Courses; Application of Research Findings to Business 
Education Practices; Methods and Supervision of Business Education. Also 
courses in related fields of liberal arts, business administration, and education. 
Two-weeks sessions precede and follow the regular session. 


For bulletins and information, address the Director. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 26 to Sept. 5 


Technical and Professional Courses leading to 
Certificates and Degrees 


Business Administration 


Courses in Education, Business and Secre‘arial Studies 


DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Philadelphia 


Attend Rider College Summer School 
AND VISIT THE WORLD’S FAIR 
8 weeks: Tuesday, June 20 to Friday, August 18 


The 1939 Summer Session makes available to teachers and regular students 
the standard courses in Education and Commerce, leading to various degrees. 
Special Normal Course in Stenotypy. Expenses reasonable. Small classes. 
Independent study under guidance. Numerous recreational opportunities. Regu- 
lar faculty of competent and experienced teachers, assisted by several visit- 
ing professors. Courses in Commercial Education, Business Administration, 
Accounting, Economics, Finance, Commerce, Journalism and related fields. 
Special Courses in Visual Education and Commercial Teaching Methods. 


Send for Summer School Bulletin. Address Director Summer 
Session, Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey. 


THE GREGG 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 3 to August 11, 1939 
The ultimate in method courses in secretarial and 
accounting subjects as well as developing skill in 
shorthand and typewriting. 
Write today for bulletin 
THE GREGG COLLEGE 


6 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


SUMMER SESSION IN CALIFORNIA 


Attend the Golden Cate Exposition and N.E.A. Convention at 
San Francisco, July 1 to 6, then the Woodbury Summer Session. 
Take training under teachers who Pos re won highest laurels of any 
faculty in America. jects, including Functional 
Shorthand by Eleanor Skimin, pao authority; also Commercial 
Art, Costume Design and Interior Decoration. Delightful summer 
climate. Classes in magnificent new building. Send for Summer 
Session bulletin. 


Six Weeks—July 10 to August 18 


WOODBURY COLLEGE 
1024 Wilshire Blvd. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


If You Are A Teacher of Business Subjects, 
somewhat bewildered by the array of topics presented 
in summer school curricula, you will find in 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


a guide to the worthwhile things that summer schools 
are offering. Succeeding issues will contain further 
useful information concerning Summer Schools. 
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EDUCATE FOR A CAREER 
TEACH ALL THE FACTORS IN RETAILING 


Principles and Practices of Retail Organization, 
Buying, Advertising, Selling, and Management 


1. A new and most comprehensive text for teaching this subject in secondary 
schools. Omits no essential phase of retailing, treats each thoroughly, and 
avoids the overemphasis on certain phases that has marked the teaching of 


retailing in some cases. 


2. Deals with retail store selling, and the operation of retail stores. Provides 
a sound foundation for a successful career in the field that absorbs a high 
percentage of the graduates of secondary schools. 


3. Emphasizes marketing structure, the practical aspects of buying, sound 
selling, constructive pricing, stock controls, window and store display, adver- 
tising, customer types, the influence of fashion, personnel problems, store 
finance and accounting, and collections and credits. Contains layouts for 


various types of stores. Profusely illustrated. 


4. Written by an author who is experienced in practical store work, in em- 
ployee training. and who has been an outstanding teacher of retailing in 
secondary schools. 


List Price, $2.00 


Write our nearest office for further information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago SanFrancisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 
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As this issue goes to press final plans 
are |eing made for the spring convention 
of tue Tri-State Commercial Education 
Association to be held at the William 
Pen: Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on 
Apri) 14 and 15. The activities begin on 
Fridiy evening, April 14, with a semi- 
forn al party and dance. 

Fc ‘lowing registration and a_ business 
mee'ing on Saturday morning, Professor 
Har den L. Forkner, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, will give an address 
on “Che Improvement in the Teaching of 
Commercial Courses” and Mr. Henry G. 
Weaver, Director, Customer Research 
Sta’, General Motors Corporation, De- 
troit, Michigan, will speak on “Consumer 
Education.” Dr. James G. McDonald, 
Chairman of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion and President of The Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences, New York 
City, will speak at the Saturday luncheon 
on the topic “Europe in Transition.” 


Tri-State Association 


Convention 


The officers of the association for the 
past year have been the following: presi- 
dent, Kennard E. Goodman, John Hay 
High School, Cleveland; first vice-presi- 
dent, Robert L. Fawcett, Peabody High 
School, Pittsburgh; second vice-president, 
William Walter, Crafton High School, 
Pittsburgh; secretary, Laila M. P. Kilch- 
enstein, Grove City College, Grove City; 
treasurer, Robert P. Bobbitt, Fifth Avenue 
High School, Pittsburgh. 

Members of the Executive Board for 
the past year have been the officers of the 
association and the following: R. F. Webb, 
Indiana State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania; D. D. Lessenberry, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh; George R. Fisher, 
Langley High School, Pittsburgh; T. A. 
McLean, Douglas Business College, Mc- 
Keesport, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Margaret 
Ely, Margaret Morrison School, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 


Central Association Convention 


One of the most successful conventions 
in the history of the Central Commercial 
Teachers’ Association was held in Des 
Moines, March 30, 31, and April 1. 

The general theme of the convention 
was “The All-round Development of 
Students for Business Life.” The pro- 
gram on Thursday was devoted to special 
features for managers and teachers of 
private business schools, while Friday and 
Saturday were given over to general meet- 
ings on topics of common interest to all 
business educators. 

An informal reception Thursday eve- 
ning marked the beginning of the social 
activities; the festivities on Friday evening 
consisted of a formal banquet followed by 
dancing and a social hour. Ernest A. Zel- 
liot, president of the association, presided 
as toastmaster. The after-dinner address 
was given by Paul A. Mertz, director of 
company training for Sears, Roebuck & 
Company of Chicago, who spoke on the 
subject, “Business Looks to the Schools.” 

At the general session on Friday morn- 
ing, A. W. Merrill, superintendent of the 
Des Moines schools, addressed the conven- 
tion on the topic, “Enlarged Fields for 
Business Education.” Paul O. Selby of 
Missouri State Teachers College at Kirks- 
ville talked on “The Personality Factor in 
Education for Business.” 

Saturday morning’s general session was 
addressed by B. Frank Kyker, acting chief 
of Business Education Service, whose 
subject was “The Outlook in Business 
Education from a National Point of 
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view,” and by Lloyd V. Douglas of Iowa 
State Teachers College, who talked on 
“Looking Ahead in Business Education 
for the Midwest.” 

A business meeting concluded the Sat- 
urday morning program, and the follow- 
ing officers were chosen for the com- 


Mr. Maetzold 


ing year: E. R. Maetzold, Minneapolis 
Business College, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
president; Lloyd Douglas, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, vice- 
president; Floyd W. Hancock, Marshall- 
town High School, Marshalltown, Iowa, 
second vice-president; Irene Kessler, 
Gates Business College, Waterloo, secre- 
tary; Leora Johnson, Cedar Rapids Busi- 
ness College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, treas- 
urer. 


North Carolina 


The annual meeting of the North Caro- 
lina Business Education Association was 
held in Raleigh, North Carolina, March 17 
and 18. Clyde I. Blanchard, The Gregg 
Publishing Co., New York City, was the 
principal speaker at the meeting on Fri- 
day afternoon, March 17, discussing the 
topic, “Reality in Business.” At the Sat- 
urday morning meeting, Harvey C. An- 
druss of the State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, spoke on the 
topic “Developing Vocational Compe- 
tency.” Ethel M. Solloway, president of 
the association, and head of the business 
department of the Durham High School, 
presided at both meetings. 

Parker of the secretarial science 
department of The Woman's College of 
the University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, was elected presi- 
dent of the association for the coming 
year. E. R. Browning of the Eastern 
Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, 
North Carolina, was elected vice-presi- 
dent, and Mary Howell! of the R. J. Rey- 
nolds High School, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, was elected secretary. 
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South Carolina 


The Commercial Teacher Section of the 
South Carolina Education Association met 
in Columbia March 23 and 24. Roy A. 
James, president of the group for the 
past year, presided at the meetings. 

A. Lawrence of the University of 
Kentucky spoke at the morning sessions 
both days. On the first day his topic was 
“Changing Emphasis in Business Cur- 
ricula.”. On the second day he spoke on 
“Current Problems in Business Educa- 
tion.” At the luncheon meeting on March 
24+ Lucy Lee Graves, of Norway High 
School, discussed her work in distributive 
occupation education under the George- 
Deen Act. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: 

President Emeritus for Life, W. L. Pritchard, 
Columbia High School, Columbia. 

President, Mrs. Lucia T. Hudgens, Boys’ High 
School, Anderson. 

Vice-President, Manley A. Eakins, Limestone 
College, Gaffney. 

Secretary, Carroll James, Boys’ High School, 
Charleston. 

Executive Secretary, Lula Royce, Columbia 
High School, Columbia. 

Assistant Executive Secretary-Treasurer, Clar- 
ina Cornwell, Columbia High School, Columbia. 


Denver Conference 


The fifth annual Business Education 
Conference of the University of Denver 
will be held June 28 and 29, 1939. The 
general theme of the conference will be 
built around Consumer Education. 

The conference will begin Wednesday 
afternoon with a general session. Thurs- 
day morning there will be a visitation to 
East High School where regular commer- 
cial classes can be observed, and to the 
Progressive Education Workshop under 
the direction of the University of Deny er, 
on the campus of the Colorado Woman’s 
College. Following a luncheon Thursday 
noon there will be a tour of the Denver 
Mountain Parks. 
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Arrangements for the San Francisco 
convention of the N.E.A. Department of 
Business Education are rapidly nearing 
completion. The local committee on ar- 
rangements promises a national meeting 
full of interesting professional programs 
and enjoyable social affairs. Every busi- 
ness educator will want to try to include 
the summer convention on his vacation 
itinerary. The dates are from July 3 to 
July 7. 

Members of the local executive com- 
mittee on arrangements are as follows: 

Director: Joseph DeBrum, Sequoia High School, 
Redwood City, President of the Department. 

Assistant Directors: Dr. Ira W. Kibby, Chief 
of the Bureau of Business Education, Sacramento; 
Dr. William Odell, Director of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Oakland. 

Chairman, Registration and Reception Commit- 
tee: Fred A. Kelly, Balboa High School, San 
Francisco. 


Department 


Activities 


dinner, dancing, game privileges, state- 
room berth, and breakfast. Many guests 
will doubtless want to visit points of in- 
terest at the state capitol as this will be 
“Fiesta” time in Sacramento. Hence, ar- 
rangements for the return trip to San 
Francisco will not be made until regis- 
tration day at the Department's conven- 
tion headquarters. Facilities for the re- 
turn trip on Friday will include bus, rail- 
road, or private automobiles. The return 
trip will require approximately two hours 
and will average $1. 50 per person if the 
bus and trains are used. If it is desired, 
visitors may reserve berths on the “Delta 
Queen” for the return trip Friday evening. 

Early interest indicates a quick sell-out, 
so reservations should be made at once. 
Reservations and inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to A. L. McMillan, Chairman of 


= 


The 


Chairman, Committee on Hotel and Luncheon 
Arrangements: J., Graham Sullivan, Director of 
Hotel Management Training, San Francisco Jun- 
ior College. 

Chairman, Entertainment Committee: A. L. Me- 
Millan, High School of Commerce, San Francisco. 

Assistant Headquarters Secretary: Margaret 
Montgomery, Balboa High School, San Francisco. 

Private Schools Committee: J. Evan Arm- 
strong, president of Armstrong College, Berkeley. 

In charge of Co-operation with Business 
Groups: J. Evan Armstrong. 

Program Advisers: W. E. Clayton, Technical 
High School, Oakland; Henry I. Chaim, 
High School of Commerce, San Francisco; Alfred 
Sorensen, Roosevelt High School, Oakland: Dr. 
F. G. Marsh, San Francisco Junior College; Weav- 
er Meadows, San Jose State College; Ralph Fields, 
Stanford University; Mary Fraser, San Fran- 
cisco Public Schools; Blake Spencer, University 
High School, Oakland; John W. Edgemond, Oak- 
land Public Schools. 


A moonlight trip to Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia’s state capitol, on the million dol- 
lar “Delta Queen” will be the special en- 
tertainment feature of the convention. 
This river-boat party will sail from San 
Francisco at 6 p.m., July 6, and will dock 
in Sacramento early the next morning. 

Dinner, dancing, and entertainment will 
occupy the evening and night as the boat 
travels from San Francisco up through 
the Great Valley to Sacramento. The ship 
will be reserved exclusively for business 
teachers and their guests. The passengers 
will be treated to one of the most beauti- 
ful views of the Fair on Treasure Island 
that can be imagined. 

Tickets will be only $4.75. This nominal 
charge will include fare to Sacramento, 
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the Entertainment Committee, High 
School of Commerce, San Francisco, Ci li- 
fornia. Unpaid requests will be held until 
June 10, but preferred stateroom reserva- 
tions will be made in the order in which 
payments are received. 


Ray G. Price of the University of Cin- 
cinnati has been appointed to direct the 
activities of the American Education 
W i siness Education 
Division. Mr. Price will announce his 
committee at a later date. 

Plans have been projected for the print- 
ing of business-education bulletins and 
press releases to be distributed through 
National Education Association head- 
quarters to all of the nation’s schools dur- 
ing American Education Week next fall. 
Professor Price has been selected for this 
post because of his ability as a writer 
and his prominence in the field. 


Mr. Massell to Preside 
at Vocational Association Meeting 


As this issue goes to press final plans 
are being made for the meeting of the 
New York State Vocational Association, 
to be held at Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City, April 12, 13 and 14. Alexander 
S. Massell, principal of Central Commer- 
cial High School, New York City, is 
president of the association. 


Southern California Meeting 


The Southern California Commercial 
Teachers’ Association held its regular 
spring meeting at Pomona College, Clare- 
mont, March 18, with about three hundred 
business education teachers in attendance, 

The morning program was made up of 
section meetings in bookkeeping, business 
English, business law, consumer education, 
typewriting, shorthand, merchandising, and 
office practice. Each section group was 
composed of a chairman and four speak- 
ers. Mr. Ralph Bauer, Washington High 
School, Los Angeles, presided over the 
luncheon meeting, and introduced Dr. Ken- 
neth Duncan, Pomona College, who spoke 
on “The Financial State of the Nation.” 

The officers elected for next year are: 
president, E. M. Prescott, Ventura Junior 
College; vice-president, James A. Moore, 
South Gate High School, Los Angeles; 
treasurer, Mrs. Berniece Cunning}; am, 
Downey Union High School. 


Los Angeles Conference on 
Secondary Education 


The two-day conference on seconiary 
education at the Polytechnic High Seljooi, 
Los Angeles, California, March 24 an 25, 
was concerned with the problem of “meet- 
ing the needs of youth.” The program for 
each day of the conference consisted of a 
general session and section meetings. 
Arthur Gould, deputy superintendent, was 
conference chairman, and John N. Given, 
commercial education section, was pro- 
gram chairman. 

While all of the interest fields of sec- 
ondary education were considered in the 
conference sessions, those which were of 
special significance to business education 
teachers were the vocations and practical 
arts, senior problems, and post high school 
education sections. 

Albert E. Bullock, principal of Metro- 
politan School of Business, was general 
chairman of the senior problems section, 
which approached the subject of consumer 
education from the viewpoint of teachers 
in various subject fields. Teachers of home 
economics, science, industrial arts, social 
studies, mathematics, and English dis- 
cussed the teaching of consumer education 
along with teachers of business education. 


Conference at Huntsville, Texas 


A conference of East Texas commercial 
teachers was held at Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, Huntsville, on March 
4. The conference was sponsored by the 
class in Methods of Teaching Commercial 
Subjects in the Secondary Schools, under 
the direction of Ike Harrison, instructor 
at Sam Houston. 

The general theme, “What is business 
education doing to help the youth of to- 
day?” was discussed as applied to junior 
business training, shorthand, commercial 
contests, bookkeeping, consumer knowl- 
edge, and teacher training, after an intro- 
ductory discussion of “What does the 
Basses -education student need to meet 
ife! 

To further emphasize the general theme 
and for the entertainment of the visiting 
teachers, the sponsoring class presented 

a short play entitled “A Dollar Down.” 

Dr. Evelyn M. Carrington, professor of 
education, Sam Houston State Teachers 
College, was the luncheon speaker. The 
subject of her address was “What Part 
Does Personality Play in Business Suc- 
cess?” 
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OFFICE MACHINE 


Helps Students Get Jobs Quicker 
.. Make Progress Faster 


ACQUAINTANCE OR 


SKILL DEVELOPED 


IN THE CLASSROOM 


LEADS TO JOBS IN 
WORLD 


APRIL, 1939 


A STUDENT'S transition from classroom 
to business office is greatly facilitated when 
the commercial course includes office 
machine training. And since Burroughs 
machines are the most widely used in 
business, students who learn on them often 
find that they can get jobs quicker, and 
make progress faster. 


Burroughs’ experience in meeting the 
needs of modern business is proving of real 
value to many schools in planning busi- 
ness courses. This experience is available 
to you through the Burroughs Educational 
Division. Any information you may want 
—any service you may require—is yours 
for the asking, without any obligation. 


SEND FOR THIS 
NEW MANUAL 


This new manual is offered 
gratis to officers and mem- 
bers of boards of private and 
public schools, superintend- 
ents, principals, and com- 
mercial department heads. 
Fill in and mail the coupon 
today for your free copy. 


Fa at TDi sos 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
6122 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send, gratis, your manual for those responsible for 
organizing business courses. 


Name__ 


School 


Address_______ 
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Fitzpatrick Elected Principal 


Henry J, Fitzpatrick was _ recently 
elected principal of the Holyoke High 
School, Holyoke, Massachusetts, having 
been selected to replace Dr. Howard 
Conant, who has been principal of that 
school since 1906. Mr. Fitzpatrick will 
work with Dr. Conant until the end of 
the school year in June, at which time 
Dr. Conant’s resignation becomes effective. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick has been a teacher of 
commercial subjects at the Holyoke High 
School since 1929. In 1921, he was em- 
ployed as an accountant in the income tax 
division of the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment, Boston, Massachusetts. Later he 
became head of the accounting depart- 


Mr. Fitzpatrick 


ment of Brown’s Business College, Kan- 
kakee, Hlinois. In 1925, he went to AI- 
bany, New York, where he taught until 
1929. 

He received his M. A. degree from 
the New York State College for Teach- 
ers, Albany, New York, in 1927 and is 
now working toward a Doctor’s degree 
at Boston University, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Mr. Elliott Honored 


W. B. Elliott, founder of the Elliott 
School of Business, Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia, was recently presented with the 
“Ad Chart Award” for outstanding 
achievement in the field of education in 
his community during 1938. Mr. Elliott 
was one of ten men and women on whom 
the honor was bestowed. 

The awards were made after nomina- 
tions were sent to one of the Wheeling 
newspapers for “the most outstanding 
person in the Wheeling district in 1938” 
in ten fields of endeavor. 


William Homer Arnold 


Dean W. H. Arnold of the Bowling 
Green College of Commerce, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, passed away recently 
af his country home in Central Kentucky. 

Dean Arnold was born in 1883 in Nich- 
olas County, Kentucky. He graduated 
from Ohio Wesleyan University in 1908 
and held a Master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. He was dean of 
the Bowling Green College for about 
twelve years and prior to that was con- 
nected with the high schools of Kentucky. 
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Mr. Leslie Returns 
to Gregg Publishing Company 


Louis A. Leslie has rejoined the Gregg 
Publishing Company after an absence of 
two years, during which time he served 
on the staff of the Katharine Gibbs 
Schools of New York, Boston, and Prov- 
idence, in the capacity of vice-president 
in charge of technical instruction. 


Mr. Leslie 


Mr. Leslie is well known to all teachers 
of Gregg Shorthand because of his many 
years of association with Dr. Gregg in the 
development of the Gregg textbooks and 
because of his writings in the Gregg 
News Letter, the Gregg Writer, and the 
Business Education World. He is best 
known, however, as author of the Func- 
tional Method of Teaching Shorthand. 
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Carlton-Crouse-Foland 


John C. Crouse, formerly of the Wash- 
ington High School, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, and Reuben Foland, formerly in 
the commercial department of the Senior 
High School, Anderson, Indiana, were re- 
cently appointed to the faculty of the 
Whitewater State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. Both Mr. Crouse 
and Mr. Foland are graduates of the 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, In- 
diana. 

Mr. Crouse has taught in the high 
schools at Losantville, Breman, and Union 
City, Indiana, in addition to his teaching 
experience at Washington High School, 
Indianapolis. 

In addition to his teaching experience 
at Anderson, Indiana, Mr. Foland has had 
experience in the high schools at Port- 
land and at Richmond, Indiana. 

Marjorie Carlton was elected to fill the 
vacancy at the Senior High School, An- 
derson, Indiana. She was formerly at 
the Junior High School in Anderson. 


Czerwonka Heads Department 
Northampton Commercial College, 


Northampton, Massachusetts, has  an- 
nounced the appointment of Walter 5S. 
Czerwonka to head its newly organized 
department of office practice and machine 
practice. Mr. Czerwonka will also teach 
classes in accounting. 

Mr. Czerwonka holds degrees from 
Rider College and Rutgers University. 
He has had experience in accounting and 
personnel work, as well as in teaching. 


Wesp Advanced 


Clarence A. Wesp, formerly head of 
the commercial department of Northicast 
High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
has recently ‘been appointed principal! of 
the evening sessions of the Masthaum 
Vocational School, Philadelphia. In 
addition to his new duties, Mr. Wesp will 
continue to teach. 

Mr. Wesp obtained his Bachelor's de- 
gree at New York University, and the 
degree of Master of Arts at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Before ging 
to the Northeast High School, Mr. \\esp 
taught in the East High School, Roch- 
ester, New York. He has also servel as 


Mr. Wesp 


head of the er department of ihe 
Central Y. M. , Philadelphia. 

Mr. Wesp vs ‘he unique distinction 
of being the first student, and the oniy 
one in the June class of 1899, to graduate 
as a touch typist from the Rochester 
Business Institute (then known as the 
Rochester Business University). Now that 
extra curricular activities are so much 
in evidence, he looks back to the ag 
tion of a Commercial Club at the East 
High School of Rochester in 1906 which 
is still operating as one of the oldest, if 
not the oldest, commercial clubs in  ex- 
istence. 
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New Appointment for Mr. Kern 


The South Bend College of Commerce, 
South Bend, Indiana, has appointed 
Charles H. Kern to the position of super 
visor of instruction. 

For ten years Mr. Kern was principal 
of the Mishawaka High School, Misha: 
waka, Indiana. He holds degrees from 
Indiana University and Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


W. D. M. Simmons 


W. D. M. Simmons, well known by 
commercial teachers for his educational 
work in the typewriter industry, died 
March 18th, at Fort Worth, Texas. Over 
thirty years ago Mr. Simmons became 
educational director of the old Smith- 
Premier Company. He later joined the 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company as 
educational manager and subsequently be- 
came advertising manager. He rétired 
from active work three years ago. 
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RITERS erect Fast, Toron 


Office Workers Must Use Records; 
Your Students Should Know How! 


The National Clerical Abil- 
ity Tests emphasize well 
rounded preparation. They 
include filing and record 
keeping. They recognize, as 
employers do, that every 
office worker prepares or 
uses records, uses or works 
with files. It's the newest 
qualification in business! 


Remington Rand _ practice 
outfits are complete — guid- 
ed by comprehensive texts 
and keyed for quick, easy, 
teacher instruction and cor- 
rection. Help your students 
and yourself. Send the cou- 
pon for free facts. 
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Over 3500 business schools 
have already adopted 
Remington Rand filing and 
visible record keeping prac- 
tice equipment. Students 
learn by doing! To their 
first job they bring practi- 
cal experience. Your stu- 
dents will find it easier to 
have and hold jobs! 


Typewriters Ine 


Miss N. Mae Sawyer, Director 

American Institute of Filing 

Dept. JBA-40, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Please send, without obligation, complete details about the 

practice method of teaching [] (please check) filing and/or 

r (please check) visible record keeping. Also tell me how 
can receive FREE your course in filing. 

School... 

Address 

City & State . 
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Written from 
—The new ppoint of view= 


BOOKKEEPING for 


Personal and Business Use 
Kirk, Alleman, and Klein 


This text for upper high school levels 
utilizes the social approach to record- 
ing activities in their relation to every- 
day life. A complete bookkeeping cycle 
shows how bookkeeping is inseparable 
from the basic social institutions. Built 
on the unit plan, the business history 
of one successful individual is pre- 
sented in logical, connected order. Suit- 
able for a one-year course, this text is 
flexible enough to permit change to 
meet local conditions and individual 
needs. THE RECORD KEEPER, a work- 
book, in two parts, is also ready. 


Write for further information 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Winston Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ready This Spring 


A Teachable New Business Law 
BLISS & ROWE 


EVERYDAY LAW 


This orderly, coherent, unified text is out- 
standing for its well-selected material; its 
simple, clear vocabulary; its unusually effec- 
tive teaching and testing devices; its compre- 
hensive teacher's manual. 11th or 12th year. 


A Thorough Revision of 
STUART TYPING, Complete 


With provision for both vocational and per- 
sonal use courses; new style studies; simpli- 
fied tabulation studies for personal use stu- 
dents; new treatment of keyboard learning 
exercises; and many other features. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 


SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES 


By W. B. Bowman 


Now you can get a book that provides actual office 
dictation based upon actual office conditions. The 
letters occur in series and represent complete busi- 
ness situations. Incoming letters are given in full 
typewritten form and outgoing letters are in short- 
hand plates. 


SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES is not merely 
another dictation book. It provides for daily word 
and phrase practice, it offers abundant opportunity 
for the reading of well-written shorthand plates, and 
it contains ample dictation material to meet the 
needs of a full year of advanced shorthand work. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Specialists in Business Education 


cincifnari MEW YORK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO - DALLAS 


By Way of 
INTRODUCTION 


OU, as a subscriber to THE JOURNAL 

OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, know its 

value. Perhaps some of your friends, 
who would find it equally helpful, have 
never made its acquaintance. If you will 
send us the names and addresses of per- 
sons who you think should know about 
the magazine, we will send each of them 
a sample copy with a letter explaining 
that we do so at your suggestion. 


The JOURNAL of 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A Magazine for Teachers of Business Subjects 


512 Brooks Building Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Mr. Knauss to De Paul 


Benjamin J. Knauss, whose retirement 
from the position of city director of 
commercial studies for Chicago was an- 
nounced in the March issue of this maga- 
zine, has joined the faculty of DePaul 
Univ. rsity, Chicago. He will be in charge 
of methods courses in junior business 
trainng and arithmetic. 


Hyde Transfers to Vestal 


Harold E. Hyde, formerly a com- 
mercial teacher at Nyack, New York, 
has accepted a new position as com- 
mercial supervisor and guidance di- 
rector in the recently organized Vestal 


Mr. Hyde 


Central School, Vestal, New York. Mr. 
Hyde taught for three years at Spencer, 
New York, before going to Nyack in 
September, 1937. He is a graduate of 
Hartwick College and expects to re- 
ceive his M. A. degree in Administra- 
tion from New York State College tor 
Teachers at Albany this June. 


Pi Rho Zeta Conclave 


The first biennial Pi Rho Zeta Inter- 
national Fraternity and Sorority Conclave 
will be held in Milwaukee on June 16, 17 
and 18. The chapters of Spencerian Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, will be host and hostess. 
Miss E. M. Bennett, manager of the 
school; H. G. W eisbrod, sponsor of Lamb- 
da F raternity ; and Mrs. Dorothy I. Myra, 
sponsor of Epsilon Sorority, are making 
elaborate plans for the guests of Pi Rho 
Zeta who will be coming to Milwaukee 
from all parts of the United States. 

The first day of the Conclave will be 
devoted to sight-seeing trips and a “get- 
acquainted” dinner. The second day will 
start off with a meeting of all members, 
with J. I. Kinman, Grand President, pre- 
siding and will be climaxed with a formal 
banquet and dance in the evening. The 
Grand President will give a breakfast for 
officers, Board of Governors, sponsors, 
and distinguished guests on Sunday morn- 
ing. This will be followed by a general 
session and a farewell luncheon. 
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Humphrey Joins Gregg Staff 


The Gregg Publishing Company has an- 
nounced the appointment of Clyde W. 
Humphrey to its staff of representatives 
in the southern states. 

Mr. Humphrey, head of the department 
of secretarial science, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, holds degrees from 
Eastern Kentucky State Teacher’s Col- 
lege, and George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, and has done grad- 
uate work at New York University. Prior 
to going to the University of Tennessee, 
he had been a private-school teacher; de- 
partment head in a senior high school; 
high school principal; summer-session in- 
structor in Morehead (Kentucky) State 
Teachers College; head of the depart- 
ment of business education of Western 
Carolina State Teachers College, Cullow- 
hee, North Carolina; director of courses 
in business education, Peabody College 
for Teachers; and a member of the fac- 
ulty of the Woman's College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

He has been secretary of the Southern 
Business Education Association since 1935. 
Announcement of his appointment as edi- 
tor of its publication, Modern Business 
Education, was made in the March issue 
of this magazine. He was co-editor of 
the North Carolina Course of Study in 
Business Education and was an_ official 
adviser to the North Carolina State Text- 
book Commission in 1936. 

Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, head of the 
department of business education of the 
University of Tennessee, and Mr. Hum- 
phrey are co-authors of a new book on 
zraduate research, which comes off the 
press this month. 


Panel Discussion on 
Distributive Occupations 


Alpha Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, 
honorary graduate fraternity in business 
emcees, sponsored a panel discussion at 
New York University on March 10 in 
order to acquaint business educators with 
the implications and = opportunities in 
training for the distributive occupations. 

Professor Hamden Forkner of Colum- 
bia University was chairman of the panel 
group. 


Teaching Helps on Grooming 


A colored wall chart showing the need 
for personal daintiness, student leaflets 
(one for boys and the other for girls) 
giving pointers on business grooming and 
a booklet entitled “It’s the Little Things 
that Count in Getting and Keeping a 
Job” have been prepared by the educa- 
tional department of Bristol-Myers Co., 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
These teaching helps are offered free of 
charge to commercial teachers, commer- 
cial department heads and private school 
principals by the makers of Mum in or- 
der to aid business teachers in stressing 
the importance of good grooming to 
business success. 


Phi Theta Pi Planning Conclaves 


Phi Theta Pi, international commerce 
fraternity, is making preliminary plans 
for the Northwest and the Midwest Con- 
claves. Kappa Chapter of Knapp’s Busi- 
ness College will be host at the North- 
west Conclave to be held some time in the 
late spring in Tacoma, Washington. 
Alpha Chapter of the American Institute 
of Business will be host at the Midwest 
Conclave to be held in Des Moines, 
lowa, on May 19 and 20. 

The 1939 officers for Phi Theta Pi are: 
Grand President, Charles Rk. McCann, 
McCann School of Business, Reading, 
Pennsylvania; Grand Vice President, 
Chad C. Newhouse, Metropolitan Busi- 
ness College, Seattle, Washington; Grand 
Secretary, Richard Roth, Des Moines, 
lowa; Grand Historian, V. E. Jernigan, 


Mr. McCann 


Smithdeal-Massev Business College, kich- 
mond, Virginia; Grand ‘Treasurer and 
Editor of Symbol, E. O. Fenton, Amer- 
ican Institute of Business, Des Moines, 
lowa; and Chairman of the Board, E. C. 
Hinckley, L. D. S. Business College, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Phi Theta Pi is starting its thirteenth 
year with forty-five chapters. 


“‘Harper’s’’ Recognizes Shorthand 


Harper's Magazine—the magazine ot 
tradition and culture—has printed a five- 
page article in the April, 1939, issue on 
opportunities in shorthand. The article 
entitled “I'm Sorry. ... !" gives an indi- 
cation of how very helpful stenographic 
ability will be to those looking for initial 
employment. The article gives a —- 
ing picture of the background of Gregg 
Shorthand and its future opportunities. 
Buy a copy of the April issue and read 
it—you will not regret it—or at least go 
to the public library and look it over 
there. 

e 


A Correction 


It has been called to the attention of the 
editors of this magazine that an error was 
made in setting up the illustrative letters 
in the article on “Stre amlining Business 
Letters,” in the February issue. The pe- 
riod should not have followed the word 
“Manager” in the conventional form letter 
on page 16. 
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A FOUNDATION COURSE 
FOR ALL BUSINESS STUDENTS 


OFFICE PROCEDURE 
AND PRACTICE 
b 


Charles H. Langer, Ph.B., C.P.A. 


Here in compact form is an abundance of material which 
stenographers, secretaries, clerks, bookkeepers—all persons 
entering a business office—should have. 


Business in its broad aspect and the form and functioning 
of our economic organization is covered first. Then fol- 
lows treatments of the procedures and practices found in 
the various departments of business, such as the financial, 
purchasing, selling, labor, payroll, and administrative. 


In addition to the comprehensive treatment of the func- 
tions of each department, the interdependence and _ inter- 
relations of departments are discussed. Profuse illustra- 
tions of business papers and office devices make clear the 
purpose of such instruments. 


Educators have welcomed Office Procedure and 
Practice because it fills an important gap in com- 
merce courses—a knowledge of how things are 
done in business. 


We will gladly send this modern work for ninety days’ 
examination upon request. 


328 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIlinois 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


game—but it should 
have no place in 
your business. 


Guesswork in business is often expensive and it pays to know 
the facts which enable you to make decisions that mean profit and 
success instead of loss or failure. Many commercial schools find 
Globe-Wernicke visible records save time, work and money in 
their offices. They also use the equipment for training students. 


With Globe-Wernicke visible records you can have impor- 
tant information about enrollment, sales, credit, accounts 
receivable, etc., at your fingertips—instantly available. Let us 
study your present methods and recommend card forms and 
equipment that will exactly fit your needs. There is no cost or 
obligation. Just ‘phone the G/W dealer in your city or write 
direct to us. 


Globe=Wernicke 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN OFFICES 


— $ducation 


for Better Living 


TO GIVE YOUNG PEOPLE an education 
which will enable them to earn their livings is 
not enough. They should be taught how to 
spend money wisely, how to judge the qualities 
and true value of the commodities they will have 
to purchase. Such “‘consumer-knowledge’”’ is es- 
sential if boys and girls are to become intelligent, 


useful members of society. 


Commercial schools in every community are com- 
ing to regard consumer education as an impor- 
tant part of the school curriculum. 


For this purpose 
CONSUMER GOODS 


by Edward Reich and Carlton John Siegler of- 
fers a basic, comprehensive course which fits 
both business courses and consumer courses. 
Every main type of goods, textile and non- 
textile, is covered — cotton, linen, wool, silk, 
rayon, furs, leather, metals, wood, china, paints, 


glass, cosmetics, etc., etc. 


The history and processes of manufacture of 
each of these materials, tests and methods of 
judging its genuineness, its economic and social 
worth are clearly presented. 


The consumer education presented here forms 
an important part not only of business courses 
but also of home economics courses, textile 
courses, etc. Young people like its lively, in- 
formal style and are intrigued by its wealth of 
interesting facts. 


Authors: EDWARD REICH and CARLTON JOHN 
SIEGLER, both of the Newtown High School, New 
York, N. Y. 538 pp. Illustrated 
List price, $1.96 Workbook ready soon 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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THE NATIONS TODAY, by Leonard O. 
Packard, Charles P. Sinnott, and Bruce 
Overton; New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 481 p. $2.00. 


This book is so fascinating and con- 
tains so much worthwhile material that 
it is difficult to understand why geog- 
raphy is not a far more popular high 
school subject than it actually is. It is 
dificult to understand how teachers can 
make an alive subject of this type dry 
when they have texts like this one and 
others that are available. The teaching 
materials in economic geography that are 
at present available are superb. In The 
Nations Today physical geography is 
used as the integrating element. In the 
first section of the book the major in- 
dustries of the world are considered pri- 
marily in terms of the United States. 
The second part of the book gives attrac- 
tive and unbiased consideration of the 
economic characteristics of other coun- 
tries. The text is beautifully illustrated. 
The latest available figures are used in 
the statistical material and they seem to 
have been carefully checked for accuracy. 
Careful attention is given to such new 
industries as the automobile and recrea- 
tion. International relations are, of 
course, given detailed attention. 


EXERCISES AND DRILLS IN RAPID CAL- 
CULATION, by Earle Powers and Harold 
W. Loker, Boston: Ginn and Company, 
200 p. (Soft covers). $.60. 


This compact booklet of one hundred 
exercises gives opportunity for practice, 
from the fundamentals of arithmetic 
through the special applications involved 
in the mathematics of invoices, trade 
discount, interest, depreciation, insurance 
and commission, etc. 

The exercises, each divided into sev- 
eral parts, are organized on perforated, 
removable sheets. The units of work are 
of convenient length for timing in short 
drill periods. 

e 


SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES, by 
Wallace B. Bowman, Cincinnati: South- 
ba Publishing Company, 564 p. 
1.60. 


The author of this new text for the 
advanced class in shorthand has antici- 
pated some definite teaching problems in 
the organization of these materials. 


1. The need of building background for 
the correspondence used im classroom 
practice. Incoming and outgoing letters, 
dealing with actual and complete business 
transactions, are organized into series. 
The learner gets a view of the whole 
transaction as he would in a business of- 
fice. Incoming letters are set in printed 
form and outgoing letters in shorthand— 
thus approximating an office situation. 

These series of letters are supplemented 
by articles which prepare the learner for 
an understanding of the correspondence 
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that follows, and acquaint him with asso- 
ciated business procedures, or help him to 
build a desirable business personality. In- 
troductory dictation materials in each se- 
ries or chapter—there are forty of these 
chapters—are further enriched by topics 
for the discussion of business vocabulary 
and practice associated with the trans- 
action in the series. 

2. Convenience of the student. <A list 
of words and phrases, set up in both 
longhand and shorthand, precedes each 
practice exercise, and saves time and 
page-turning. These lists help develop 
a shorthand vocabulary of about five 
thousand business terms. An alphabetized 
list of the complete vocabulary of the text 
is given at the end of the book, with 
page references to indicate where in the 
book the shorthand outline can be found. 

3. Correlation of English with short- 
hand learning. The word lists preceding 
each letter and article may be used for 
spelling exercises, syllabication practice, 
and vocabulary development. “Practical 
syllables” for division at the end of a line 
of typing are indicated in these lists. 

4. Grading of materials. The chapters 
have been arranged in the order of diffi- 
culty as determined by syllabic intensity, 
“though the sequence within each chapter 
does not follow a true arrangement based 
on syllabic intensity.” 

5. Standardized letters. The forty-first 
and final chapter, consisting of 129 letters 
from the New York Shorthand Regents’ 
Examinations, has been included in the 
text for a different purpose. These letters 
have been standardized to a length of 125 
words, and have a syllabic intensity of 

. As units comparable in length and 
difficulty, they may be used for testing the 
progress of the learner in building up his 
transcription skill. 

This publication merits the attention of 
every teacher who is contemplating a 
change in second-year shorthand materi- 
als. A manual is available for the con- 
venience of the teacher. 


TREATISE ON BANKRUPTCY for Ac- 
countants, by Charles S. Banks, Chi- 
cago: La Salle Extension University, 129 
p. $1.00. 


Teachers of commercial law should 
be interested in this recent publication on 
bankruptcy law, prepared with the specific 
purpose of familiarizing accountants 
with this field of law. 2 

The background for the new law is 
presented briefly in the first two chapters. 
Ten chapters are then devoted to such 
important aspects of the law as ordinary 
bankruptcy, corporate reorganization, 
long-term debt provisions, taxes, arrange- 
ments, wage-earner plans, and account- 
ing services. The exact accounting pro- 
cedures are set up for every step in bank- 
runtcy cases. 

This useful treatise is available for 
general distribution and should find favor 
among businessmen in general as well as 
business teachers. 


WHEN YOU BUY, by Mabel R. Trilling, 
E. K. Eberhart and F. W. Nicholas; 
Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
402 p. $1.80. 


Here is an answer to the prayer of the 
teacher of consumer education for usable 
materials in textbook form. The book is 
definitely not a consumer information 
type of text, in fact, it gives practically 
no judgments as to specific values of spe- 
cific commodities or services. It does 
deal in splendid fashion with the problems 
of the consumer and possible methods of 
solution. All of the difficulties and prob- 
lems confronting the consumer are boldly 
described and analyzed. 

The book does not stop with a destruc- 
tive criticism of existing situations; it 
indicates things already accomplished ‘and 
makes constructive suggestions for fur- 
ther improvement. General buying pro- 
cedures are emphasized in terms of ways 
of attacking consumer problems. Proj- 
ects which parallel the buying experience 
of everyday lives have been included. 

A selected bibliography has been’ in- 
cluded. The illustrative material is fas- 
cinating. 

This book is a landmark in the develop- 
ment of teacher materials in consumer ed- 
ucation. Many teachers who use this book 
as a text will wish to supplement it by an 
informational type of text. Those using 
an informational type of text will cer- 
tainly want to supplement it with this 
text. 
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AMERICAN AND FOREIGN COMMER- 
CIAL LAW, by Frances M. Anderson, 
Washington, D. C.: Ransdell Incorpor- 
ated, 328 p. (Cloth). $6.50. 


With the State Department making 
every effort to extend the trade of the 
United States, knowledge of commercial 
law, American and foreign, is becoming 
more and more obligatory every day. It 
is, of course, not necessary for the busi- 
ness man and the student of business 
to devote a great deal of time and effort 
to learn the fine point of law, but it 
would be very profitable for them to 
know the general rules of law affecting 
their particular phase of work. Those 
who have studied commercial law have 
studied it generally only from the point 
of view of English and American law 
and have little or no knowledge of the 
laws of business as conceived by the 
civil law. This instructive and practical 
volume presents all the phases of these 
two legal systems and thus proves of in- 
calculable value to every business man, 
whether exporter or importer, or both, 
written in clear and non-technical lan- 
guage. Its vast knowledge constitutes a 


. universal service. 


This book will be a very valuable ref- 
erence for students of business law. It 
should have a place in the library of 
every school maintaining a_ collegiate 
school of business or department of 
business. 
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TIME TESTS 1 
1.7 seconds for 16.72 


XK 
38 688 038.34 in sees. 
5.9 secs. for — > 1928 

53081 


259 


252 ete. 


ess) 


3.3 seconds 
or 
3707 = 11 167 696 
Elapsed time comprises every thing except 
copying answers. Includes 
a) Setting up both factors 
b) Positioning carriage 
c) Clearing for next problem y 


CHECK and COMPARE 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 
Sales Agencies and Manufacturer’s Service Stations 
in all Principal Cities 


Gentlemen: JBE-4-39 
You may send us MARCHANT detailed 
FEATURE ANALYSIS, without obligation. 


Name 


Address 


City 


Plain English, by William Freeman. 


A Short Course in Salesmanship. hy Harold M. 
Haas, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 180 p. 
$1.75. 


American and Foreign Commercial Law, by Fran- 
cis M. Anderson, Washington, D. C.: Ransdell 
Incorporated, 507 p. $6.50. 


Exercises and Drills in Rapid Calculation, by 
Earle Powers and Haroid W. Loker, Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 200 p. $.60. (Soft covers) 


High-Schcol Journalism, by Harold Spears and 
C. H. Lawshe, Jr.. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 464 p. $2.00. 


| Labor Problems, by M. H. Donaldson, New York: 


Longmans, Green and Company, 289 p. $1.00. 
(Paper covers) 
e 
Edited for 
American readers by Blanche Colton Williams. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 189 
p. $1.50. 
e 
Post Haste, by Mary C. Foley and Ruth G. 
Gentles, New York: Harper and Brothers Pub- 
lishers, 275 jp. $1.12. 


Psychology and Teaching of Secondary-School 
Subjects, by Homer B. Reed, New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 684 p. $3.25. 


Secretarial E ficiency, by Frances A. Faunce and 
Frederick G. Nichols, New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 601 p. $2.75. 


Shorthand Dictation Studies, by Wallace B. Boy. 
man, Cincinnati: South-Western — Publishing 
Company, 564 p. $1.60. 

e 

Twelve Ways to Build a Vocabulary, by Arehi- 
bald Hart, New York: E. P, Dutton and Com. 
pany, Inc., 128 p. $1.00. 

e 

When You Buy, by Mabel R. Trilling, E, k, 
Eberhart, and F. W. Nicholas; Philade!phia: a 
RB. Lippincott Company, 402 p. $1.80. 


The Red, White and Blue in Shorthand 
The RED— 


STAUTZENBERGER 
SHORTHAND 


Ready for 60 Word General Dictativn 
in 5 Weeks Day School 
—10 Weeks Night School 


Our $15.00 Mail Course is 


FR E To Teachers 


or Executives 
Write for illustrated descriptive folder, 


W. H. Stautzenberger Publishing Co. 


317 Huron Street Tolede, Ohio 


BACK 
NUMBERS 
WANTED! 


SEPTEMBER, 
OCTOBER, 


6 1934 

@ NOVEMBER, 


1934 
1934 
1935 
1935 
1935 
1935 
1936 


MARCH, 

SEPTEMBER, 
@ OCTOBER, 
@ NOVEMBER, 
@ OCTOBER. 
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MODERN 
SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING 


‘By S. J. WANOUS 


Assistant Professor of Business Adm/‘nis- 
tration, University of Arizona 


| rene book is designed to fill the 
need for a text that will meet 
the present-day business demand 
for secretaries trained to be right- 
hand assistants to executives. Rec- 
ognizing that students to meet this 
requirement must have something 
more than just a knowledge of how 
to handle routine duties expertly, 
this volume emphasizes the devel- 
opment of a_responsibility-assum- 
ing attitude in the student. 


The interesting progressive or- 
der cf the material stimulates stu- 
dent thought and imagination. Nu- 
merous illustrations supplement 
clear-cut explanations. Carefully 
stated problems at the end of each 
chapter are presented to develop 
good judgment and foster individ- 
ual initiative. 


Write for an examination copy 


The Ronald Press Company 
15 East 26th St., New York, N. Y. 
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The MULTIGRAPH DUPLICATOR broadens the 
scope of office duplicating through new quality and 
versatility. Many kinds of ink-on-paper work, 
heretofore impossible, can be produced—quickly, 
neatly and at surprisingly low cost. 


Students of office practice and procedure will 
profit by a working knowledge of this new, different 
method. It will prove an asset which future em- 
ployers will recognize and appreciate. 

In addition to its value in vocational training, the 
MULTIGRAPH DUPLICATOR produces a greater 
variety of material required for administrative and 
instruction purposes—does it better—at lower 
operating cost. 


SEND FOR DUPLICATING FACTS—You'll find it well 
worth while to get the complete story of the new 
MULTIGRAPH DUPLICATOR and the unique methods 
which give a new meaning to the word “duplicating.” 
Mail the coupon for free booklet which illustrates 
and describes the many ways your school can use 
MULTIGRAPH METHODS—profitably. 


The New AUTOMATIC: ELECTRIC 
Multigraph’ Duplicator 
$335 


Moderately higher in Canada 


*Multigraph is a trade mark registered in the United States Patent Office 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
Euclid Post Office, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me the complete MULTIGRAPH DUPLICATOR story. 


PLAN TO VISIT THE ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH EXHIBITS AT NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR AND GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO « Sales Agencies in All Principal Cities 
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